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VOCATIONAL’ EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY: A CASE STUDY 
By 
William Foote Whyte 


As the selective service made increasing 
drains on the manpower of the "Acme Manufacturing 
Company," management felt that the speeding up of 
promotions required more training than could be ab- 
sorbed by the worker on his job. It was to meet this 
need that the Company inauguratedits vocational ed- 
ucation program. 

At the time I was studying the Company's 
personnel policies and was therefore in a position 
to discuss the program with both workers and super- 
visors. First efforts to promote the program were 
notably unsuccessful. A later attempt brought much 
better results. It was my job to analyze the causes 
of the initial failure and to suggest the new strategy 
which was then put into effect. 

While I was dealing with a particular 
case,I feel that my findings point to general conclu- 
sions on (1) staff-line relationships in industry, and 
(2) written and oral communication in influencing be- 
havior. For this reason it will be worth-while to 
consider the case in detail. 


NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 


The Company planned to offer the workers 
general elementary courses and also courses of 
more specialized application. Attendance could not 
be made compulsory, and it was felt that charging 
the men a small fee for enrollment would lead them 
to value the courses more highly than if they had 
been free. 

Since the workers' homes were spread 
over a wide area, gasoline rationing presented an 
obstacle to attendance, but the Company had arranged 
with the ration boards to provide extra gasoline 
where several workers were able to use the same 
car, 

There were about 250 workers in two 
plants to draw from, but the workers in the top 
classifications were not good prospects, as most 
of them had had such courses before, and they felt 
strongly that only a college education could serve 


1. 


to bring them further promotion - into supervi- 
sion. 

For the other workers, a promise of 
promotion would have been the most attractive in- 
ducement, but that was the one inducement that could 
not be offered. Promotions in the Company were 
then going largely on a seniority basis, though the 
supervisors were expected to consider ability also. 
If the Company stated - or even implied - that pro- 
motions would be forthcoming for those attending 
the courses, there would have been many disappointed 
expectations following the. program, with a growth of 
resentment toward management. 

Consequently the Company had to appeal 
to the pride the men took in their work and to their 
desire to have a fuller understanding of their work. 
While this appeal was not directed toward something 
so tangible as promotions, it nevertheless did fit in 
with sentiments shared by a large number of the 
workers. 


ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 


To follow this story, it will be necessary 
to keep in mind the organization chart of the Company 
(so far'as it concerns the plants involved in this pro- 
gram). See the diagram on next page. 

Mr. Richards, personnel man from the 
main office, introduced the program locally. He 
called a meeting at which the following men were 
present: Mr, Smith, district manager; Mr. Allen, 
chief engineer for the area; Mr. Wilson, local per- 
sonnel man; Mr. Edwards, and Mr. Thomas, plant 
managers; and Mr, Adams, foreman under Thomas, 
Mr. Richards introduced Mr. Carter, newly ap- 
pointed vocational education director for the com- 
pany, to this group, and discussed the objectives of 
the vocational education program. The main office 


- personnel manthen appointed a Vocational Education 


Committee composed of Smith, Wilson, and Allen. 
Mr. Carter was to handle the technical side of set- 
ting up the program, but the committee was to have 
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the responsibility of putting it into effect, and was 
to approve all steps taken by Mr. Carter. 

This committee never held a meeting. 
Other matters of pressing importance always 
seemed to intervene when personnel man Wilson 
tried to call the group together. Consequently, the 
planning was done by Wilson and Carter, with the 
occasional consultation of district manager Smith 
and - by long distance telephone - main office per- 
sonnel man Richards. 

When the notices announcing the program 
had been approved by Smith, they were sent out over 
his name to his subordinates. Accompanying the 
notices was the request that plant managers draw 
the attention of their foremen to the notices and that 
foremen draw the attention of their men to the bul- 
letin board. Smith did not personally contact any 
of his subordinates on this matter. 

When the notices reached foreman Adams 












Foreman Adams, 
City 
Plant Foreman 


(who had attended the meeting with Richards), he 
took a personal interest in the program and called 
all his employees together at a time when the plant 
was running a double shift, and he couldtherefore 
reach all but, one shift of workers. He spoke to the 
men on the values of the program and advised all 
the men to get in on it. 

This interest on the part of Adams was 
exceptional, Other foremen simply posted the notices 
and said little or nothing about them. 

The first notice brought in the signatures 
of thirty-seven men who wished to enroll. Wilson 
and Carter then proceeded with an organization 
meeting scheduled for an evening two days before 
Christmas. Notices, again signed by Smith, went 
out of the district office, but, for reasons I was not 
able to discover, few of them reached the bulletin 
boards. Consequently, none of the men appeared for 
this meeting. 
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The second organization meeting was 
scheduled for January 5, and notices announcing the 
meeting were sent out almost a week in advance, 
Again Adams made an announcement, but this time 
he reached only one shift. Eight of his men who had 
signed up for the program. reported that they did not 
see the notice until the afternoon of the scheduled 
meeting. They did not attend the meeting. 

Sixteen men were present at the organiza- 
tion meeting, six of them being under foreman Adams. 

Wilson and Carter were plainly disap- 
pointed with the size of the turnout, and so were the 
men, for it meant that only one class could be organ- 
ized, and some of them would not get the subject of 
their choice. 

Sixteen men attended the first class meet- 
ing, but six of the original sixteen had dropped out 
to be supplanted by newcomers. I found that two 
workers had persuaded four friends to come along 
with them, and one foreman had brought two of his 
men, I did not have time to question the others, but 
it seems significant that all the information I gath- 
ered pointed tothe importance of personal ties in at- 
tracting the men to the meeting, 


WHY THE POOR TURNOUT? 


This account points to several explana- 
tions for the failure of the first efforts in promoting 
the Vocational Education Program. 

In the first place, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Committee of Wilson, Allen, and Smith did not 
function, and I do not believe that it was possible 
for such a committee to function, under the circum- 
stances. A committee does not function unless one 
of its members exerts strong leadership. District 
manager Smith was the only man on the committee 
whose position in the Company was such that he 
could assert this leadership, yet the program had 
been introduced by the main office personnel man, 
and everyone seemed to make the tacit assumption 
that it was primarily the concern of thepersonnel 
men. Personnel man Wilson was a close friend of 
Smith, and he assumed all the responsibility he 
could, but he could not organize and direct the com- 
mittee. The result was that Wilson and Carter did 
the work, while Smith assumed only nominal re- 
sponsibility. 

While Smith signed all the notices, this 
was quite different from the procedure he followed 
in introducing an important innovation in the line of 
production. In such a case he called a meeting of 
his subordinates, explained the change, and made 





sure that they understood it and were prepared to 
put it into effect. With such a procedure, he could 
be sure that supervisors all down the line would fol- 
low through and take action. As it was, only fore- 
man Adams, who had been in on the inception of the 
program, backed up the notices with a personal ap- 
peal. Unfortunately, in that case there was so much 
delay in organizing other groups that by the time 
the program was to begin, the enthusiasm of his 
workers had cooled considerably. 

Even in the case of Adams, the communi- 
cation system was not organized effectively. When 
he announced the first meeting to the men, a number 
of them said that this would probably be only an or- 
ganization meeting, and they might prefer to attend 
later when a program had been set up. Adams said 
that he did not know what the committee had in mind 
but thought that since the response of the men had 
been rather small, one class might start immedi- 
ately without any organization meeting and there- 
fore his men would find it advisable to attend the 
first meeting. Actually, neither Wilson nor Carter 
ever contemplated starting the program without an 
organization meeting. However, the uncertainty 
shown by Adams could only have been avoided if he 
had had some personal contacts with the men organ- 
izing the program. As it was, he could only guess 
as to what was in the minds of the program organ- 
izers, and he communicated his own uncertainty to 
the men. 

The publicity used in promoting the pro- 
gram was based upon the assumption that if the men 
were presented with something sufficiently attrac- 
tive in the descriptive notices, many of them would 
respond as individuals. Results showed that notices 
alone had little effect upon the workers aid that 
human relations were much more effective in influ- 
encing their behavior. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of these observations, I made 
the following recommendations: 

1. Eliminate the Vocational Education Com- 
mittee. Make the district manager directly 
responsible. Mr. Carter should report to him 
andconsultwithhim. Mr. Carter may also be 
assisted and advised by the personnel man. 

2. There should be a general meeting in which 
the supervisory personnel may become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Carter, but it should be 
made clear that the district manager will be 
in direct charge of the program, 











In the process of planning the program, Mr. 

Carter should consult men in positions of 

authority downto those who will directly an- 

nounce the program to the men. Then he 

should finally outline to each of them in de- 
tail just what will be done and how. He should 
answer any questions so that each supervisor 
can feel himself an authority on the program 
and will not need to guess at the intentions of 
its directors. Supervisors will then be able 
to speak to the men with confidence and de- 
cision, and the program will not bog down 
with uncertainty as to details and lack of 
conviction as to purpose. 

4. When all supervisors involved in the pro- 
gram are thoroughly familiar withits partic- 
ulars and ready to act, Mr. Carter should 
consult the district manager and have him 
sign the announcements. At the same time 
that these announcements go out, the district 
manager should personally call each of his 
immediate subordinates and ask that they take 
an interest in the program and call upon 
their immediate subordinates to pass the 
information down the line tothe men. Unless 
the notices are solidly backed up by personal 
communications through the regular organ- 
ization channels, the enrollment will be dis- 
appointingly small. 

5. When the notices are posted, someone in 
direct authority over the men should calla 
meeting and giveabrief talk. While he must 
make it clear that the program is voluntary, 
he should be able to sell its values to the 
men. The program will not sell itself. 

6. The program must be introduced to all the 
men at the same time and in the same way. 
When one group is ready to act before the 
others are prepared, the interest of the 
first group is likely to die down before suf- 
ficient interest is stirred up elsewhere. In 
such a program, coordinated action is es- 
sential. 


THE REORGANIZED PROGRAM 


When these recommendations came to his 
attention, main office personnel man Richards in- 
structed district manager Smith to proceed with 
the reorganization of the program along those 
lines. Smith called a meeting of all supervisors, 
with personnel man, Wilson, and chief engineer, 
Allen, included. My report was read aloud, where- 


upon Smith announced his determination to see that 
the new program should succeed and said that he 
expected every supervisor to throw his weight behind 
it. 

The next steps were taken along the gen- 
eral lines of my recommendations. Smith was in 
such a hurry to make a good showing on the sec- 
ond effort that he did not give Carter time to do all 
the groundwork of consulting with supervisors, but 
the main point is that the reorganized program 
came down through the regular organization chan- 
nels. 

The organization meeting for the new 
program brought out forty-five men - 260% of 
the first effort. Three classes were organized, 
as against one which grew out of the first pro- 
gram. 

The comparative figures are impressive 
enough, but the contrast is even greater if we con- 
sider that (1) those responding to the first pro- 
gram were probably the most actively interested 
workers, so that the new program had to build on 
less likely prospects, and (2) as every promoter 
knows, it is much more difficult to put over on the 
second try a program which has failed than it is to 
start with a clean slate. 

It should be noted that, while my report 
went out to Smith and Richards at the same time, 
it had the effect of putting the district manager on 
the spot with his superiors. No doubt this contrib- 
uted to the zeal which he put into the new program. 
However, considering the interests of long-run re- 
search of this nature, it should be asked whether I 
was wise in submitting such a report to Richards. 
This action might well have jeopardized my rela- 
tionship with Smith and made it difficult for me to 
work with him inthe future, for while I tried to make 
the case in terms of organizational analysis, his su- 
periors naturally thought in terms of a personal 
failure of the district manager. 

As it turned out, the report served to 
convince Smith that a college professor might know 
something practical after all, and it opened the way 
for me to interview him frequently and at some 
length upon the problems of his position. Our rela- 
tionship became quite a cordial one. Nevertheless, 
while my action in this case gave me an opportunity 
to see my recommendations put into effect and stim- 
ulated further research, it does raise the question 
of what the relationship between an outside research 
man and the personnel of the industrial organization 
should be. That question is worth a full length dis- 
cussion in itself. 
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y We have seen now why an increase in 
worker response to the new program was to be ex- 
pected. It remains for us only to formulate these 
conclusions in general terms so that they will be 
more useful. 


STAFF-LINE RELATIONSHIPS 


Staff people are specialists, charged with 
responsibilities which, in most cases, do not enter 
every day into the activities of line supervisors. The 
line people, being in frequent contact with each other 
in organizing operations, tend to think of certain 
staff activities as extraneous matters. 

This need not necessarily happen. Chief 
engineer Allen,the technical specialist for the district, 
was in frequent contact with line supervisors and 
played a well accepted role in helping them work out 
their technical problems. However, Allen's work 
fitted quite directly into operations, his training and 
position carried prestige, and his relationship with 
supervisors had been established informally through 
many contacts. 

With vocational education, the situation 
was quite different. Such programs had been given 
before but always with a lapse of time in between. 
This was a relatively new activity, which the line 


Supervisors were not accustomed to dealing with. 


They therefore were glad to have the problem dropped 
into the personnel man's lap. 

Personnel man Wilson had been promoted 
from the ranks to that position, which he had held 
for only six months. He did not have Allen's college 
training or the standing with supervisors that went 
with the chief engineer's position. He was close to 
state superintendent Smith, and he had been popular 
with the workers at the time of his appointment, but 
his functions were spread over such a wide field 
that he had not been able to keep up good contacts 
with any group of them.2 

Before the inception of the program, voca- 
tional director Carter was unknown to workers and 
Supervisors, and therefore it was planned to have 
him work through Wilson. However, this was no 
solution, as neither workers nor supervisors were 
accustomed to having the personnel man originate 
action for them, and therefore they did not respond 
readily to him. 

To be effective, a program such as this 
must be followed through by line supervisors all up 


and down the line, with the top executive in the area 
assuming primary responsibility. 

This does not mean that line supervisors 
must take over staff functions in order to make them 
effective. Line supervisors have neither the time, 
experience, nor the skill to carry out this work. It 
is up to staff people to work out the details of pro- 
grams such as this and to advise and consult with 
line supervisors in making the plans. The advice 
should be two-sided, for the staff specialists need 
to have the opinions of line supervisors as to how 
the program should be introduced to the organiza- 
tion. This process of consultation should serve to 
give line supervisors a thorough understanding of 
what is to be done so that they can act effectively. 

When the planning is done, the program 
must be put into effect through the regular line chan- 
nels of authority, just as if it were a production 
matter. 

Industry may set up staffs of specialists 
to handle many new problems, but, whenever the 
problem involves mobilizing workers for action, 
that must be done by the line supervisors, or it will 
not be done at all. Direct action by staff people is 
ineffective at best, and, as in other cases we have 
seen, it may seriously antagonize line supervisors. 


WRITTEN AND ORAL COMMUNICATION FOR 
INFLUENCING BEHAVIOR 


It is often assumed that if an announce- 
ment or poster is skillfully worked out, it will have 
a direct influence on behavior of workers. That did 
not work out in this case. The workers responded 
to human relations, when they were properly organ- 
ized. They did not respond to the bulletin board. 

This conclusion should be emphasized for 
industry has recently been subjected to an invasion 
of advertising men, who want to put their skill with 
words to use in personnel work. They feel that they 
can sell employees "the proper attitudes" with the 
same methods that sell soap or breakfast foods. 
Employers cannow buy sets of posters, inspirational 
messages to go into pay envelopes, and other liter- 
ature for workers - ail guaranteed to reduce absen- 
teeism, to eliminate accidents, to increase produc- 
tion, or to achieve whatever goal the employer is 
interested in. 

The least that can be said of such schemes 
is that they do no good, and if the workers feel that 


2* For an extended analysis of Franklin's position, see the author's "Pity the Personnel Man," Advanced Man- 


agement, Oct--Dec-, 1944. 








they are being "high pressured," the schemes stir up 
resentment toward management. In the case here 
discussed, the advertising was certainly not "high 
pressure." It was simply ineffective. And no im- 
provement of the wording would have rendered it 
more effective. 

This does not mean that the written word 
should be eliminated from management-labor com- 
munication. Word of mouth communication is readily 
subject to distortion as it passes from supervisor to 
worker and worker to worker. A notice on the bul- 
letin board has the advantage of telling the official 
story and of being available for ready reference, so 
that many misinterpretations may thus be avoided. 

However, a notice which is not personally 
introduced to the workers by a supervisor, is likely 
to be ignored or read with only passing interest. 
Furthermore, notices, if they communicate at all, 
are only one-way communication. When the super- 
visor discusses a program with his men and an- 
swers their questions, we have two-way communi- 
cation in operation. Our studies? have shown that 
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this type of communication is essential for gaining 
cooperation of workers. 

I suggest then that whenever management 
has a new program, a change in company policy, or 
a change in operations to introduce, the first an- 
nouncement of it shouldbe made in person by the su- 
pervisor. Only when the change has been explained 
and discussed should thenotices be posted. In that 
way, they can serve to clarify the situation and to 
clear up misunderstandings, instead of building -up 
confusion, resentment, and false rumors as_ they 
often do when they appear on bulletin boards without 
warning. 

We must recognize that worker attitudes 
toward the company and its policies are formed pri- 
marily through contacts with supervisors and fellow 
workers. Changes in worker attitudes and behavior 
can only be achieved through these human relations 
channels. Notices, posters, andother literature may, 
when properly used, serve as a useful auxiliary to 
human relations. They can never be effective asa 
substitute for human relations. 


SOME PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS 
IN TECHNICAL COLLABORATION AMONG NATIONS! 


By 


Paul L. Guest2 


It is the purpose of this paper to explain 
briefly a technical program being carried out by the 
government ofthe United States in collaboration with 
the governments of a number of the other American 
republics, and to call attention to some of the prob- 
lems pertaining to the administrative personnel for 
a program of this type. 

It is generally recognized by students of 
government and business in the United States that 
until comparatively recent years the economic devel- 
opment ofthis country has followed largely a pattern 
envisaged by the term laissez faire. However, 
government has been assuming an ever-expanding 


role in the lives of the individual citizen, expecially 
during the past two decades, until today we find the 
Federal government carrying on multitudinous activi- 
ties of considerably diverse nature, quite apart 
from the military. This expansion and diversification 
of government interest in the daily lives of the Amer- 
ican people has brought with it the responsibility of 
administering government agencies in widely di- 
vergent fields of endeavor. Much of this responsi- 
bility is relatively new in the realm of American 
government and of a scope never before undertaken. 
Quite naturally, there have been clashes of opinion 
with regard to the administration of many agencies 


* See Gardner, B.B. and the author, "The Man in the Middle, Position and Problems of the Foreman," bulletin 


#1, Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago, 1945. 


1- The views of public policy and administration expressed in this article are the private opinions of the 
author and do not necessarily reflect the official views of the agency for which he works. 


Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. 


Department of Agriculture. 
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but these differences have been primarily of a do- 
mestic nature since the direct influence of the agen- 
cies involved has not extended beyond the borders of 
the United States. 

During the past decade while the above 
change in government-business-individual relation- 
ship was taking place within the country, the United 
States also intensified its Good Neighbor policy with 
respect to the nations of Latin America. Participa- 
tion of the Federal government in this movement has 
been polymorphic. While in many instances it has 
brought forth highly commendable performances of 
good will which, because of the very nature of the 
subject matter and problems involved, have been of 
short duration, there has been a broadening interest 
in long-time programs involving joint collaboration 
by a number of the other American republics and the 
United States over a considerable period of time. 
The worthiness of such long-time programs cannot 
be overestimated. Initiated by the government of the 
United States, their objective is to bring about and 
maintain the solidarity of the republics of the west- 
ern hemisphere to the end that there may be com- 
plete harmony between them inall spheres of activi- 
ty. This cannot be accomplished in a year nor ina 
decade, however. Antiquated buildings can be torn 
down and modern structures erected within a few 
months to change the entire outward aspect of a 
community, but, with relatively few exceptions, hu- 
man lives change more slowly and generations may 
be required to bring about desired changes in feel- 
ing, attitude, and outlook, Thus, long-time programs 
provide not only mutual aid at the moment and in 
the immediate future but are also the means of cre- 
ating an enduring, welding faith in the honesty of 
purpose and integrity of action on the part of the 
government of the United States and the governments 
of the other American republics. 

The importance of such long-time pro- 
grams in relation to future affairs of the United 
States is quite apparent. Indirectly, their continued 
success or their failure may influence the life of ev- 
ery American in future generations. Moreover, 
with alarge portion of the world looking towards the 
United States for leadership in postwar develop- 
ments, other nations, especially those in this hem- 
isphere, willfollow their development closely. Con- 


sequently, these programs require the finest in ad- | 


ministration and organization. Also, quite apart 
from these aspécts, upon the conclusion of the pres- 
ent war, the United States will be faced with a nation- 
al debt almost beyond prewar comprehension. Un- 
questionably, efforts will be directed towards cur- 


tailing certain government activities in order to as- 
sist in reducing that debt. With good administration, 
a government-sponsored program of technical co- 
operation with the other American republics can be 
carried on with an infinitesimally small fraction of 
our prewar annual tax bill. 

The foregoing remarks show something of 
the need for exceptionaliy fine administration in this 
undertaking. The question might be asked: What 
form or type of long-range, technical program is 
being carried on to further the Good Neighbor policy 
and to contribute to the mutual economic security of 
the American republics? Before answering that 
question, it might be well to consider for a moment 
something of the over-all needs of those countries. 
There is probably no other field of activity in which 
there is more common interest than in agriculture. 
Tremendous improvement can be made in agricul- 
tural production methods and techniques in most of 
the other republics in the western hemisphere but 
for many reasons, including the lack of scientists 
and technical guidance, this has not been effected. 
Thus, there is the need upon the part of the other 
American nations to improve their agricultural in- 
dustry. At the same time, the United States needs 
tropical agricultural products which those nations 
canproduce. Hence this situation qonstitutes a sphere 
of common interest which lends itself to joint action 
and collaboration under the Good Neighbor concept 
and also forms the basis fora long-time, cooperative 
program by the United States and a number of the 
other American republics that will lead to greater 
economic stability within the hemisphere. 

United States participation in this scien- 
tific agricultural program is carried out primarily 
under two lines of authority. One is under Public 
Law 63, passed by the 1st session of the 76th Con- 
gress and approved on May 3, 1939. Commonly re- 
ferred to as "Public 63," it provides for the detail of 
United States employees having special scientific or 
other technical qualifications to any of the American 
republics requesting such services. The second 
authority stems from an interdepartmental commit- 
tee for cooperation between the American republics. 
Under this latter authority, our agricultural aid to 
the other American nations has largely taken place 
in the form of cooperative agricultural experiment 
stations which are being established in the tropical 
regions of a number of Central and South American 
countries. In general, the United States government 
furnishes scientists trained in fields of research 
most urgently needed by each country, as well as 
direction of the stations. The participating country 











also supplies national scientists to work with and be 
trained further by the personnel from the United 
States. The physical plant including buildings, land, 
and much of the equipment, is furnished by the co- 
operating country. The problem of administration 
and organization of these stations is somewhat unique 
in American government administration and requires 
more than superficial consideration because of the 
factors involved. 

Several of the experiment stations are of 
necessity in remote, comparatively isolated portions 
of a country, temporarily largely without modern 
conveniences, so that the problem of isolation, par- 
ticularly with reference to personnel, is extremely 
important. In some respects, it is almost as if the 
station were located on an isolated, pin-point island. 
This condition introduces personnel problems which 
usually are of minor consideration in agricultural 
experiment stations inthe UnitedStates. Many items 
generally not considered especially important in 
temperate zones, such as in the United States, are of 
considerable importance in these somewhat isolated, 
tropical researchcenters. For example, the spacing 
of living-quarters or houses one from the other may 
mean the difference between symphony and caco- 
phony. In the tropics, houses are open and voices 
and soundscarry. Families living too close together 
may soon "get on one another's nerves" but if homes 
are separated, this situation is less likely to occur. 
Minor differences in modes of living between staff 
members andtheir families and differences of opin- 
ion regarding scientific researchsometimes assume 
seemingly tremendous proportions under such trop- 
ical conditions. 

For purposes of illustration, this problem 
may be expressed by the algebraic expression: 
(a) x (b) = (c), in which (a) represents a sphere of 
contention comprised of all the differences of opin- 
ion, personal irritations due to lack of modern liv- 
ing conditions, any number of seemingly small items 
in our daily existence which do not satisfy or are not 
in complete harmony with our thinking and feeling, 
minor “bones of contention," and similar items of 
discontent. (b) represents the sum total of all the 
factors and elements of an individual's life that tend 
to permit dissipation of the non-harmonious feel- 
ings represented by (a) whichhave accumulated dur- 
ing a unit period of work, such as a day or a week. 
It is in effect an expenditure sphere. For example, 
in the United States, at the end of the day or over a 
week end, a man and his family may go to a movie, 
visit friends not directly associated with his daily 
work, play golf, swim, fish, or participate in sports, 








develop hobbies, listen to music, dance, read, or 
they may takepart in any number of activities which 
in reality act as vents for a gradual expenditure of 
any non-harmonious feelings that may have devel- 
oped during the course of his work or that may have 
been experienced by his family at home. The prod- 
uct of (a) and (b) is a constant, (c). 

In an everyday, harmonious, peaceful 
course of events, the expenditure sphere (b) is great- 
er than the contention sphere (a), or at least (b) is 
equal to (a), and under such conditions the situation 
may almost escape detection as a problem at all. 
Substituting, this harmonious condition may be rep- 
resented by the arithmetic expression: 


4 x 4 = 16 


() @ x. (c) 


However, if the expenditure sphere (b) is reduced, 
by reducing the land area, as when people are con- 
fined to a small island, or by reducing their non- 
business or non-professional activities, then the 
seeming importance of the minor differences of 
opinion, lack of conveniences, minor irritations, 
etc., rise in order to maintain the constant, (c). 
Thus, this latter situation can be shown by: 


8 x 2 = 16 


@) @) «> (c) 


In this case, the various items in the contention 
sphere (a) have assumed twice the magnitude and 
importance as compared with situation (1). Strains 
and stresses develop between personnel due to in- 
equalities between the contention and the expenditure 
spheres. People become dissatisfied and upset upon 
the slightest provocation. Small items of daily con- 
duct that probably pass almost unnoticed under a 
"4 x 4" relationship, loom large and assume a gro- 
tesque importance if an "8 x 2" situation exists. A 
still more extreme condition can be represented by: 


16 x 1 = 16 
8 @ x ® = ©) 
This may be considered a very extreme, breaking- 
point situation in which the discrepancy between the 
contention sphere (a) and the expenditure sphere (b) 
in an individual's life is so great and unstable that 
the situation cannot be endured andsome change must 
be made. Naturally, the good administrator strives 
to create a condition in which (b) is much greater 
than (a), or at the very least, in which they are equal. 
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However, in this foreign, technical program in order 
toachieve and maintain this desired condition, more 
diligence and thought are required than in the case 
of the administration of a technical action program 
in the United States. 

Extremists of all types, except those who 
emulate good administration, are to be avoided in 
selecting administrative personnel for either domes- 
tic or foreign technical agriculture experiment sta- 
tions. In our agricultural colleges, students are 
taught to judge livestock by a score card.on which 
the animal is judged or rated point by point. In se- 
lecting scientific personnel for administrative posi- 
tions, all of the factors entering into the fitness of 
the individual for the position need to be considered 
and rated carefully. For purposes of illustration, 
two types of extremists ill-suited for positions car- 
rying administrative responsibility and administra- 
tive authority in a foreign, technical agricultural 
program will be discussed briefly. 

The first example has been termed the 
"wheel-spinner." The guiding administrative prin- 
ciple of this type is the creation and maintenance of 
activity. This is brought about by an almost never- 
ending flow of talk, memoranda, letters, and confer- 
ences without due regard for their relative value, 
direction, or continuity. Individuals of this type have 
been likened to a swimmer who simply treads water 
or to a self-styled athlete who confines his prowess 
to stationary running, or running-in-place. A great 
deal of effort and energy are expended and consider- 
able activity is displayed but no advancement or 
progress is made, hence, the term “wheel-spin- 
ning." 

The second example stems from the very 
nature ot technical research work itself. Scientists, 
especially in the physical sciences, frequently are 
highly individualistic. They sometimes guard their 
professional ideas jealously and often are by no 
means cooperative in their endeavors. Bitter, long- 
lasting, personal feuds not infrequently develop, re- 
sulting in the formation of schisms and cliques. 
This isthe result partly of research itself and part- 
ly of the system of administration in our own uni- 
versities and agricultural experiment stations. Rec- 
ognition to research workers usually takes the form 
of advances in salary and professorial rank and is 
based on the quantity and quality of individual re- 
search performed rather than on the accomplish- 
ments of a group as a whole. Such conditions are 
not conducive to cooperative effort but, unfortunately, 
many problems in biological research are so com- 
plex that the greatest hope for their solution lies in 


open, frank, cooperative research by a group of sci- 
entists rather than by isolated individuals. In many 
instances, these individualists make outstanding 
names for themselves professionally but many are 
revealed as ordinary creatures when one thought 
removed from their particular, narrow, professional 
line of research, Students sometimes refer to them 
as prima donnas." Because of successful research, 
they advance in rank and some finally reach high po- 
sitions with respect to faculty status. Very often 
such positions also carry administrative authority 
as well. All too frequently, there has been a failure 
to recognize that there is no effective correlation 
between a man's ability as a scientist and his ability 
as an administrator. Men frequently are selected 
for administrative posts inour domestic agricultural 
experiment stations and research institutions largely 
for their achievements and reputation as research 
scientists rather than for administrative qualifica- 
tions. 

The situation may also be described from 
a somewhat different approach, In the United States, 
upon completion of his formal university education, 
a man trained for research in plant or animal sci- 
ence usually begins his research career by becom- 
ing connected with an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion or with a university wherein he may devote his 
efforts to solving definite technical problems. His 
activities are narrowed down not only to one field of 
endeavor but usually are even polarized to one as- 
pect of a larger problem. Thus, his attention is fo- 
cused upon a narrow line of activity and by follow- 
ing such a line with diligence and success over a 
period of years, he comes to be recognized as an 
authority in that particular field. His advancemen: 
on the faculty usually is based upon his research 
ability in a very limited sphere of activity. Yet, as 
he advances, the higher salaried and higher ranking 
positions involve more and more administrative 
problems witha corresponding decrease in time and 
thought for research. There is an increasingly 
greater demand for decisions which pertain to admin- 
istrative matters and, as a result, there is less at- 
tention to personal research, When a scientist ad- 
vances high enough in rank, in many cases almost 
his entire time must be devoted to administration 
rather than to research. Thus there is a complete 
reversal of responsibility from research to admin- 
istration and yet as a rule the basis upon which 
these individuals are selected initially is research 
alone. If a man is an outstanding success as a re- 
search scientist, it does not follow per se that he 
will be a good administrator. 
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As mentioned previously, the cooperative 
agricultural experiment stations which are being 
established in some ofthe other American republics 
as part of our Good Neighbor policy, are operated 
jointly by the United States government and by-the 
government of the country in which the station is 
located. This joint action calls for a high degree of 
cooperation between the members of the staff from 
the United States and the local members appointed 
by the cooperating government. The director, in 
particular, has a dual responsibility to both govern- 
ments and must possess the faculty of maintaining 
harmonious relations between the two sets of staff 
members as well as with the people of the country 
in which the station is located.3 This requires an 
understanding of peoples and a tolerance for the 
opinions, customs, and habits of others far beyond 
that required of personnel in experiment stations in 
the United States, and such understanding is an ex- 
tremely important item in the administration of this 
technical program in the other American republics. 
To insure continued progress and success requires 
the leadership of men who, above all, are excellent 
administrators. The ideal is found in a man who is 
both an excellent administrator and an outstandingly 
successful research scientist. 

Participation by the United States govern- 
ment in this cooperative technical program is guided 
and administered by a comparatively small staff in 
Washington. Each experiment station is concerned 
not only with problems of particular interest to the 
country in whichit is located but also with problems 
that concern the western hemisphere as a_ whole. 
The Washington staff formulates over-all programs 
and approves the specific phases of these programs 
carried out by eachstation. Efficient and successful 


3- For additional reference 
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administration of this type of activity requires a high 
degree of coordination between members of the field 
and Washington staffs. Due to many factors, it 
would be a relatively easy matter for a member of 
one of the stations to lose sight of his part in the 
entire program, with a consequent decrease in 
morale. However, by formulating long-time line 
projects which show the position of every station and 
every man in the entire program, each scientist as- 
certains the part hecontributes. Under this system, 
definite objectives can be kept in mind easily by each 
individual and he is able to visualize how his work 
contributes to the attainment of those objectives. 
This calls for an uninterrupted flow of action and 
thoughts through the administrative channels in Wash- 
ington to the field staff and vice versa. It requires 
leadership that has the vision to see the entire forest 
but at the same time does not lose sight of the fact 
that a forest is made up of individual trees. 

Due to the kaleidoscopic complexity of the 
program brought about by the large number of heter- 
ogeneous factors which must be considered, its suc- 
cessful, harmonious administration calls upon multi- 
tudinous aptitudes and faculties. The situation brings 
to mind the words ascribed to the French philoso- 
pher, Réné Descartes: 


If, therefore, anyone wishes to search out 
the truth of things in serious earnest, he 
ought not to select one special science; for 
all the sciences are conjoined with each 
other and interdependent. 


With qualified administrative leaders and scientists, 
this foreign, technical program is destined to bring 
lasting benefits to all people of the western hemis- 
phere. 


to the human relationship aspect of this program, see "Extension Work at Tingo 


Maria," by Charles P. Loomis, Agriculture in the Americas, Vol. IV, NO. 25 pp+- 23-26, 36; Feb. 1944. 
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JAPANESE ADMINISTRATION AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


By 


John F. Embree 


This paper consists chiefly of the minutes 
of a table-talk meeting of ward heads (kuchd),vil- 
lage councillors (sonkaigin), the headman(sonchd), 
the agricultural adviser and others concerning the 
formation of a debt clearing association, held at the 
schoolhouse of a Japanese village (Suye Mura) on 
September 26, 1936.4 

The meeting was called for 1 p.m. but ev- 
eryone was late sothat Miyazaki, the visiting govern- 
ment official, did not open the meeting till 3 p.m. 
(This was typical of public meetings in Suye.) 

The discussion, concerning debts, is val- 
uable not only for the insight it gives into Japanese 
governmental attempts torelievefarmers' indebted- 
ness but also for its reflections of social attitudes. 
Local community leaders are less enthusiastic about 
the new program thanare government officials, those 
from pure farmer hamlets might cooperate in such 
an association, but not those from shopkeeper ham- 
lets. The important place of the ko? in rural credit 
also comes out during the discussion. 

This table-talk meeting is also important 
to students of Japanese public administration as 
demonstrating the basic fact that in any public ad- 
ministration of an action program involving people 
it is absolutely necessary to communicate to the 
people concerned the full meaning of any new poli- 
cies, and that it is equally important to allow for the 
people to communicate to the administration their 
questions and anxieties concerning the new measure. 
This communication is necessary if the administra- 
tion is to obtain the cooperation it desires in carry- 
ing out its program. Through centuries of experi- 


1- In Japan, a township or village is called mura, 


chosen to govern by the village councillors, men elected by male voters. 
For administrative purposes the township is divided into ku or wards consisting 
Each ward (ku) has a ward head or kuché appointed from among its resi- 


For agricultural matters, 


ber of hamlets or buraku. 
of one or more hamlets (buraku). 
dents by the headman (sonchd). 


its mayor or headman is called soncho. 


ence, the Japanese civil government has learned this 
lesson, (Eventhough the Japanese Army occasionally 
forgets it overseas--to its sorrow.)% 


Minutes of this table-talk follow.4 
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Kuwahara (farmer from Oade, an upland buraku): To- 
day, Mr. Miyazaki took the trouble to come to 
attend our meeting. Please discuss fully. 


Miyazaki (Government official sponsoring new debt 
clearing association idea): As you will hold a 
buraku table-talk meeting regarding this matter 
before long, you yourselves must have full knowl- 
edge about it, otherwise people will not under- 
stand it, Our meeting today is held for this pur- 
pose. Please ask me frankly, whatever you may 
ask about. I shall not make a speech as I did in 
the last meeting. 


Toyanaga (Suye Mura Agricultural Adviser: The 
other day I attended a meeting held at the kenchod 
(prefectural office) concerning the association. 
I was asked on that occasion to tender a plan to 
the kenchéd. I have made a rough draft. . .a plan 
of how many associations are to be formed, of 
conditions of debt and property of debtors, of 
works of associations, etc. This must be reported 
by the end of this year. I, however, do not know 
well about the association myself. Please ask and 
get full information. 


The sonchd is 
The township consists of a nun- 


there is attached to each township office a 


trained agricultural adviser, appointed by the prefectural or regional subdivision of the Department of 


Agriculture and Commerce. 


described in Chapter II of the same book.) 


* A description of a k6é or cooperative credit association may be found in Chapter IV of the author's Suye 
Mura, A Japanese Village, University of Chicago Press, 1939- 


(The social differences between hamlets are 


* Discussion of the problemas it applies to Japanese populations may also be found in War Relocation Author- 
ity Community Analysis Reports 1 and 2 (on "Dealing with Japanese” 


and on "Causes of Unrest"); "Military 


Occupation of Japan" by J. Embree in Far Eastern Survey for September 20, 1944, especially pp. 175-6, "Ad- 
vantages of Direct Contact" and "Problems of Communication"; "Assessing Public Opinion in a Dislocated 
Community" by Lt. Conmdr. Leighton, USNR, in Public Opinion Quarterly, Winter, 1943. 


to the author in Suye Mura. 


* Transcribed directly in English by Toshio Sano, graduate of the Tokyo Language School and field assistant 











Mizoguchi (from Tontokoro, an upland, semi- 
shopkeeper buraku): Are the people present here 
all who are to attend this meeting? Why so few 
people ? 


Toyonaga:+Kucho, village councillors, the commit- 
tee of the debt association, etc. should become 
leaders on occasion of buraku table-talk meet- 
ings. Unless they understand the matter well, 
buraku people would be unable to do so. 


Miyazaki: Today, kucho, village councillors, com- 
mittee of the debt association, and committee for 
the economical reconstruction work are to at- 
tend, aren't they? 


Toyonaga: Yes, mostofthem arepresent. Some oc- 
cupy more than one function. 


Mizoguchi: About half, I think. 


Miyazaki: People are, I presume, busy with silk- 
worm rearingnow. As a rule a table-talk meet- 
ing of each buraku has been held in other vil- 
lages just after I delivered a speech on the as- 
sociation. This village, however, was cautious 
enough to hold this meeting before buraku meet- 
ings, so that buraku leaders may understand the 
matter beforehand and lead the people. 


Mizoguchi: I am afraid things are too important to 
be decided upon with so few people. (Note typi- 
cal caution of Japanese farmer.--JFE) 


Toyonaga: We are not going to decide; only discuss 
with each other so: that we can have full under- 
standing of the association. 


Miyazaki: You can ask me about anything. How are 
the general opinions of your buraku? 


Tsunematsu (from Yunoharu, recently settled upland 
buraku): People in my buraku do not like the as- 


sociation. 


Miyazaki: Why? 


Tsunematsu: They say they will pay back their debts 


by working hard. 


Miyazaki: Well, they may take it a disgrace to have 
their debts reduced. (Laughter) 
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Toyonaga: I am afraid people have not understood 
well yet. 


Miyazaki: Are there many debtors there? 


Aiko Keisuke (from Kawaze, a paddy buraku nephew 
of headman): No, few, I think. The people there 
were mostly settled there comparatively recently 
and there are very few natives. Consequently, 
the people. have not yet contracted heavy debts. 


Mizoguchi: They have not mortgages enough to con- 
tract debts. 


Miyazaki: Well, if debts are small, there is no need 
of forming an association. 


Manye (from Hamanoue buraku): However great a 
debt may be, can it be cleared by this means? 


Miyazaki: One can have the low-interest government 
loan for one-third of debts contracted before 
August 31st, Showa 8 (1933). Those debts which 
were contracted before that date and bonds which 
were renewed after the date are all right so long 
as the lender and the debtor remain the same 
and they keep the original bonds or receipts of 
interest, the documents proving that the debts 
were originated before Showa 8. 


Manye: Thenare we asked to show our bonds of loan? 


Miyazaki: Sometimes bonds of loan are renewed by 
trick, Authorities may ask some of the members 
to show their bonds to prevent such cases--usu- 
ally two or three members. Of course nobody 
can tell whose bonds are demanded, so _ you 
should be honest. If one of you is found out to be 
deceptive, all the rest will be examined. 


Toyanaga: Mr. Kawata, you asked me about something 
the other day. You'd better make yourself sure 
about it now, because I could not answer you well. 


Kawata (from Tontokoro): What do you mean? I 
don't know what youare talking about .. . (Toyo- 
naga, the agricultural adviser, should have known 
better than ask him about a private talk in an 
open meeting.--JFE) 


Toyonaga: 
and. 


Well, you and I sat on the roadside, 
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Kawata: Iforgotitnow . .. Personally, I am against 


the idea of the association. I am afraid it will 
have an evil, grievous influence upon debtors' 
psychology. If the government helps them to pay 
their debts in this way, they will come to think, 
"Whatever debt I may contract, it will be paid by 
the government after all." They will become 
lazy. People at large may become loose about 
debts. Then it would be a serious matter to our 
nation. The beautiful "Japanese Spirit" will come 
to no good. The debtors had better be made to 
pay for themselves. (The Japanese free enter- 
prise point of view.--JFE) 


Aiko: Afar-reaching and lofty idea, isn't it? (Peo- 


ple laugh) 


Miyazaki: I think your anxiety, though a noble one, 


is unnecessary. Debtors are not allowed to pay 
without working hard. There are those debts 
which can never be paid back, however hard one 
may work. Suppose you had a debt of ¥100, with 
20% interest and you had been paying only ¥10 a 
year, half of the interest, the principal not re- 
duced in the least. You made up your mind to 
work hard and laid out a plan of family economy 
reconstruction, and began to work. As a result 
youcametopay ¥20 a year. The principal, how- 
ever, remained the same. Under the circum- 
stances there are no possibilities of your ever 
casting off the burden of your debt. The present 
law provides for this case, You get the govern- 
ment low interest loan for one-third of your total 
debts. . For this you must have the interest rate 
reduced, or have the term prolonged, or have 
part of the principal cut off so that you can pay 
all debts in at longest eighteen years. To pre- 
vent debtors from being lazy and from getting 
improper profit out of the new law, you should 
carefully lay out plans of their family economy 
reconstruction work for them, and See that they 
shall observe it honestly. If, on the other hand, 
the plan is loosely formed, the debtors will be- 
come, as you said, very bad. 


Kawata: These days debtors would never pay back. 


I lent ¥100 to a certain man. As he could not 


pay, I said to him, "Pay ¥120 in ten years,” cut-_ 


ting off part of the interest. He, however, has 
not paid a penny back yet. The other case is 
this. I lent ¥70 to another person. I reduced the 
interest rate to 4% a year, and asked him to pay 
infour years, The fellow has not paid yet either. 
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I am now despaired of them and determined to 
lend money to nobody in future. 


Aiko: Well, you are the very person that should join 
the new association. You might take back some 
part of your loan. (Laughter) 


Miyazaki: Your attitude towards your debtors is not 
good, It would make a bad example. What would 
happen to debtors if the other creditors come.to 
do the same? They will become lazy. They wil 
think, "Well, I shall not pay till my creditor is 
tired and despaired of my loan." Such debtors 
need to be improved by the force of society. You 
must make them join the association, lay out a 
plan of household economy reconstruction and 
pay back their debts by hard working. Thus you 
should make your fellow villagers good citizens. 


Kawata: It would be very good if a person were sub- 
ject to a fine in case he lent money to another 
person. Then nobody would be a creditor, and 
debtors would be seriousiy troubled and come 
to reflect upon their bad conduct. They would 
work hard and be sure to pay. 


Miyazaki: It would be serious if all the creditors 
act as if they declared a war upon debtors. (Laugh- 
ter) If all the creditors had such a nice view of 
life as not to ask debtors to pay, things would go 
on quite well, but really such ones are rare, 
Some creditors would take back their loan by all 
means. 


Manye: People in my buraku are afraid to suffer a 
loss in case a fellow-member fails to pay back his 
debt. 


Miyazaki: Ifa member cannot pay owing to unavoid- 
able events such as draught, flood, fire, epidemic 
diseases, etc., the association does not suffer any 
loss. The central government,kenchdand village 
will pay in place of the association. If you read 
the law, you will find it providing for such cases. 
It would be unreasonable for the law to ask those 
people to pay who honestly work and do not incur 
a loss by lack of attention on their part. Of 
course one should pay if one has a capacity to do 
so, even when visited by such natural calamities. 
One should not hide property and pretend to lack 
in paying ability. Here might, however, be a 
trouble for which you are responsible. In case, 
for instance, your fellow-member runs away, 
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you may pay, bit to a certain extent--at most 
fifty yen per member. Suppose a member who 
has still a thousand yen to pay ran away, and 
there were ten members. Membership dues are 
¥10 per member. You are responsible for five 
times as much asthe membership dues--that is, 
¥50. Altogether you have only to pay ¥600 in- 
cluding the membership dues you pay in (¥10 
each). 


Toyonaga: This question of the loss members may 
suffer seems to be most frequently put. 


Menda Agricultural Adviser: Is the kenchd not ad- 
vising to form the association of unlimited lia- 
bility, not of limited, on the ground that the debt 
association is to be based upon the spirit of mu- 
tual aid peculiar to rural communities? 


Miyazaki: Yes, but there is no help for it, because 
people do not prefer it. We cannot make people 
do a thing as we lead a cow by means of a nose 
ring. (Laughter) ; 


Suye Headman(Soncho): These days people are not 
cooperative. Regarding money matters, they do 
not careafig (not literal) about their neighbors. 
(Laughter) 


Manye: As for debtors, they are very pleased with 
the idea. They say, "Nothing is better than this 
for us." Neutral people, however, do not like it 
because they think they will get no profit out of 
it. 


Miyazaki: If profit is what you talk about, the asso- 
ciation will bring it to those lenders who are 
having many troubles in getting back their loan. 


Nishi: (from Aso, an upland buraku): Must we join 
the association? 


Miyazaki: Yes, you should. Debt is like a fire. If 
you sit idle when your neighbor's house is on 
fire, yours will catch fire, too. As you form a 
fire-brigade, you shouldform a debt association. 
The debt is indeed similar to a fire. It might 
visit you any time, though you are free from it 
now. What will happen to you, if a village land- 
owner runs away from the village selling his land 
to a person of another village? The tax burden 
on you will become so much heavier. A similar 
case has happened in Kume (a nearby village-- 
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JFE). Some landowner(s) sold his (their?) land 
to outsiders, out of which a tax amounting to 
¥4,000 used to come in the village office. This 
event, however, deprived the village of it. It 
would be all right if a landowner always sold his 
land to his fellow villager. The actual state of 
things, is, however, to the contrary. To prevent 
such a misfortune, you should cooperate with 
each other so that financial conditions of every 
member of your village may be improved. 


Nishi: Debtors and lenders would have no objec- 
tions. The only trouble is (with) neutrals. 


Headman: There are many rice k@ in our village. 
Can they be cleared off by the law? Though rice 
ko, their monetary value is written side by side 
with the rice amount. 


Miyazaki: I think it would be all right. Instead of 
rice, money is paid sometimes, isn't it? Many 
people have put the same question to me. The 
other day Kinoe (a nearby village) asked me 
about it. Iam, however, not quite sure, sol am 
thinking of propounding the matter at a meeting 
of officials of the economical reconstruction 
work section in kencho of the neighbouring pre- 
fectures to be held in the near future. 


Headman: K@6 debts amount to ¥180,000 in our vil- 
lage alone. It's very difficult to pay ko dues. All 
the villagers are related with ké, aren't they? 
We must have it treated like other debts by all 
means. Then I think all people will agree to the 
idea. It's very difficultfor early winners to con- 
tinue to pay in, especially so when one has sev- 
eral ko, 


Mizoguchi: How about debts from individuals? Are 
they big? 


Toyonaga (Suye Agricultural Adviser): They come up 
to ¥40,000 and those from banks to ¥30,000. 


Kitagawa (from Imamura, an upland buraku): Debts 
from the Japan Hypothec Bank are also treated 
by the new law? 


Miyazaki: Yes, so far it has agreed to lengthening 
the term of loan by allowing debtors to pay in- 


terest alone for several years. 


Aiko: And also cutting off the rate of interest? 


r 
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Miyazaki: Yes. 


Headman: If ko are treated as other debts, we shall 
finish ko first with the government loan by re- 
ducing the amount we, winners, are yet to pay, 
then cancelling the mortgages we have given for 
ko, put them for another loan from the govern- 
ment and pay back debts from individuals, Can 
we not have our ko dues reduced by one-half, if 
we pay them in at one time? 


Aiko: Yes, I think we can, because they are given at 
one time. 


Mizoguchi: They will allow us to pay even one- 
third, 


Aiko: Of course such késhould be those which were 
started before Showa 8. 


Miyazaki: Yes, properly debts started before that 
date, but in case the general meeting of an asso- 
ciation decides that somebody's debts,though 
contracted after that date, need the help of the 
government loan, because they are too heavy, and 
in case the kenchd approves the decision, the 
debtor in question can have the government 
loan. 


Menda agricultural adviser: Is it true? Then I was 
mistaken. I thought the debts after Showa 8 could 
be adjusted by the government loan, but without 
modification of debt conditions, 


Miyazaki: No, The law says debts should be con- 
tracted before Showa8. (With certain exceptions 
--noted below.): 


Headman: Then, without modification of debt con- 
ditions, can a debtor not have the government 
loan? 

Miyazaki: No, never. The modification is always 

necessary. 


Menda agricultural adviser: Then debts after Showa 
8 cannot be helped by the new law? 


Miyazaki: No, they are taken into consideration. 


Though they are not directly helped by the gov- 
ernment loan, the debts before the date are or 
must be modified so that the former too may be 
cleared off in at longest eighteen years. 
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Toyonaga: Does such a case not happen as the 
lender has not his loan paid back after the modi- 
fication? 


Miyazaki: No, never, because modification itself 
supposes the debtor not failing to pay back. 


Headman: I think kd must go hand in hand with 
other debts. If kd is finished by paying one- 
third of the amount the winners are to pay, we 
shall be able to pay full attention to other debts. 


Ide Manjiro (from Hirayama, a mountain buraku): 
Can those who have ko alone join too? 


Several people: Yes, of course. If you can have 
your dues reduced to one-third, then you can 
finish your k@ at once with the government loan, 
because, the loan is for one-third of your total 
debts. 


Miyazaki: Reduction of your debts, getting low-in- 
terest government loan, etc., can be done only 
after the association is formed, You leaders 
should, of course, join it. Moreover, more than 
sixty per cent of buraku people must join, among 
whom over twenty per cent should be helpers, 
that is, lenders or neutrals. For instance, here 
is a buraku consisting of thirty families, then at 
least 18 families should be members, among 
which 4 should be helpers. 

Menda agricultural adviser: What's the profit the 

neutral members get? 


Miyazaki: Well, the debt association work is a part 
of the economical reconstruction plan. In this 
sense I have asked the committee of economical 
reconstruction work to attend this meeting. The 
work proposes to improve the financial conditions 
of buraku at large, making the bond of unity be- 
tween members stronger. Without help of the 
neutrals, the debtors cannot dispose of their 
debts. They will, then, become a hindrance to 
bettering the buraku, which means the neutral 
members of the buraku will not be improved, 
either. 


Headman: Don't you think it's very hard for early 
winners to pay in, because they won at a low bid- 
ding and have had to continue paying a great 
amount? Do youthink those who have not yet won 
will agree to receive money and end up ko? 
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Nishi: Some farmers may prefer to continue and win 
by rice. 


Headman: Debtors have oftento win at an unreason- 
ably low bidding, when they are urgently de- 
manded by their lenders to pay back their debts. 
It would be all right if they had no other debts. 
If they had, they would be put in great difficulty, 
because they would have no other means to pay, 
but have to pay in large amounts continuously. 


Ide: Yes, you arequite right. What with silkworms, 
what with fertilizer, etc., we are put in straight- 
ened conditions. 


Kawata: I think it is nothing but a loss for neutrals 
to give ¥50. (Remember his comments as cred- 
itor at beginning of discussion.--JFE) 


Miyazaki: But, you see, you need not pay it now. 


Aiko: That's for the worst case, which might not 
happen. 


Headman: You'd better not join those by force who, 
being too lazy, have no possibility of paying their 
debts. They would cause much trouble. How 
about the chances of forming an association? 

Mizoguchi: As to Tontokoro, it has none: people 

have neither debts nor property. 


Headman: Your buraku (Tontokoro) will be difficult 
to handle, because the inhabitants are not limited 
to farmers. How about Nakashima? . Kakui 
(shopkeeper buraku) would be hopeless. (No one 
from Kakui, the shopkeeper buraku, attended the 
meeting.--JFE) 


Oguchi (of Nakashima, a paddy buraku): I have been 
thinking of holding a buraku meeting concerning 
this matter. 


Toyonaga: Well, then there is a possibility of one 
being formed, isn't there? How about Imamura 
(an upland buraku)? 


Kitagawa: Icannotsay. I have no power to persuade 
the people. Imamura is full of selfish people: 
ten people talk in ten different ways. 


Headman: But people will agree to hold at least a 
table-talk meeting, won't they? Your buraku is 
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quite near, so we shall go and talk. How about 
Hamanoue ? 


Manye: Well, debtors will be all right. The only 
trouble is neutral people. Under the circum- 
stances there is no possibility, but we may have 
a table-talk meeting. 


Toyonaga: How about Hirayama (mountain buraku)? 
Will you hold a buraku: meeting? 


Ide: Well, probably it would be very difficult to form 
one, but we might hold a meeting. 


Mizoguchi: Is there any possibility that we shall 
have no more burden, if we clear our debts 
through the debt association? We win koin order 
to pay a debt, but soon after we enter into another 
ko because of sickness and what not. 


Miyazaki: One of the reasons why people have been 
contracting so many debts lies in the fact that so 
far individuals have been taking care of them- 
selves. If you form an association, however, its 
officials must take care with responsibility to 
keep the members from contracting further debts. 
If a member needs must have a new debt, the 
staff must beforehand lay out for him a plan by 
which he can pay it off well. Once when I visited 
a certain village office, I found the assistant of 
the headman there saying something to a young 
man in a loud voice. Later I found out that the 
former was reprimanding the latter who proved 
to be the agricultural adviser there, because the 
latter, inspite of having his debt paid off through 
the association, contracted a new one soon after- 
wards. As in this case, you should be very cau- 
tious, once you formed the association. 


Headman: We must make use of the force of the 
many. How about conditions of paying back the 
government loan of the association already 
formed? 


Miyazaki: At present, very good, but it may be be- 
cause they have only to pay interest. We must 
wait and see. 


Headman: The period during which the principal is 
unredeemable is three years? 


Miyazaki: Yes, and the priricipal must be paid in 
fifteen years. 
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Menda agricultural adviser: Has the association not 
to collect the money from a debtor which he is 
to pay, and to give it to his lender? Otherwise, 
lenders will be anxious. 


Miyazaki: That will be the surest and safest way, 
but we are not adopting it. Debtors go to the 
lenders and pay themselves. 


Menda agricultural adviser: This is most impor- 
tant. If debtors fail to pay in spite of promise, 
fellow-members will suffer loss. 


Kawata: Yes, that's the point of anxiety. 


Miyazaki: So far debtors have been paying very 
well. 


Headman: I've heard that the present law will be 
reformed inthe next Diet. What is the chief point 
of revision? 


Miyazaki: Sofar the Deposit Section of the Ministry 
of Finance has been supplying the low-interest 
loan. Officials of the section, however, do not 
understand our work very well, and cause trou- 
bles, so a separate organ will be established 
which will be under the supervision of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Forestry which is taking 
care of the economical reconstruction work. 
This organ will get a loan from the Deposit Sec- 
tion and supply it to the associations. 


Headman: I see. Will the law not come after all to 
be revised so that the state will pay in case a 
debtor fails to pay, in place of his guarantor? 
People are very afraid of being a guarantor. At 
any rate, unless the government gives money to 
us for nothing, there will be no possibility of the 
association being formed. 


Miyazaki: That's not a good idea. 


Menda agricultural adviser: We should be very cau- 
tious about the association. For instance, there 
happened a case in my village in which a lender, 
hearing of the association, disposed of mortgages 
of his debtors; he was afraid that he would not 
get much of his loan paid back. Thus the debtor 
was put in trouble. If you say, "this association 
is profitable for debtars," lenders will devise 
various cunning means to lessenthe burden which 

they might be subject to. 
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Miyazaki: Well, that depends upon how the people 
connected with the association manage it. 


‘Headman: How about conditions of Konose? (Another 


village in Kuma County--JFE) 


Miyazaki: The assistant of the headman and others 
worked very hard and consequently could form 
one ina very short time. If you concentrate your 
attention as they, you will finish the work of 
formation in a moment. 


Headman: What are the best associations? 


Miyazaki: Those of K6nose, Kurohiji and Yunomae 
will be the best. You'd better go to Kénose and 
ask, 


Menda agricultural adviser; How many do you expect 
to form in your village? 


Headman: Well, four or five at most, I think. 


Menda agricultural adviser: Four inour village, too 
probably. By the way (speaking to Miyazaki), has 
Mr. been appointed a part-time offi- 
cial of your section? 


Miyazaki: Yes, because we are too busy now and 
short of hands, for there are so many associa- 
tions to be formed. When the work was just 
started, I once stayed in a town of Aso-gun for 
five days, and attended meetings day and night, 
but now we are too busy, so we employed him. 


Menda agricultural adviser: Then I want him to 
come to our village. As I myself do not know 
much about the association, I cannot answer fully 
well when asked by people. 


Miyazaki: We may send him then. 


Menda agricultural adviser: How about responsibil- 
ity of guarantors? 


Headman: If a debtor gives some mortgage, the 
guarantors will not have to be afraid of paying 
himself, I think? 

Miyazaki: Yes. 


Menda agricultural adviser: How are membership 
dues used? 











Miyazaki: For miscellaneous expenses of the asso- 


ciation. Part may be used in some cooperative 
work, the profit out of which may be spent to pay 
the interest of the government loan. 


Menda agricultural adviser: Can the post office in- 
surance be laid in pledge? 


Miyazaki: Yes. 
Headman: And the life insurance too, I think? 
Miyazaki: Yes. 


Aiko: Need one not pay up all premiums before one 
place it in pledge? 


Headman: No, because if he dies, the insured 
amount is received at once... (To Miyazaki) 
You must be very busy, so we shall break up with 
this for today. Thank you very much for your 
trouble. (To the people) As this matter is very 
difficult and cannot be disposed of in a short 
time, the leaders must work hard in various 
ways. We shall hold buraku meetings to discuss 
and get full understanding. Please cooperate 
well. 


**s+ &@ ese 4&2 H&E eH 
Note inthis meeting how the headman, si- 


lent at the beginning of the meeting when the visit- 
ing official was outlining the program, later takes a 
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more. active part, seeking to influence hamlet lead- 
ers'opinionin favor ofthe new government program. 
Note also the way in whichthe pride of the men pres- 
ent as hamlet leaders is appealed to in connection 
with the program. 

And finally, it is again worth noting that 
in carrying out the whole economic reconstruction 
program of which the debt clearing association was 
but a part, the national government had to work pa- 
tiently and persistently to carry out its aims suc- 
cessfully. The local agricultural adviser is truly an 
adviser who needs the backing of the headman to be 
effective. This nationwide agricultural program, 
begun in the mid 30's, was probably successful and 
helped put Japan in a stronger agricultural position 
than Americans generally realized. Itwas a program 
of national importance needing the support and active 
cooperation of the people concerned (in this case 
farmers--in other programs workers or business- 
men) in order to succeed. (As indicated in the in- 
troductory notes, the Japanese Army in areas of its 
occupation has sometimes overlooked the problem 
of communication of policies down and grievances 
up and the need of patience and perseverance in ad- 
ministering Civil Affairs. The Japanese Officer 
sometimes acts as if by simply wearing a uniform 
he can ignore the basic rules of public administra- 
tion. Such mistakes have cost the Japanese dear 
whenever they have occurred and will, of course, do 
the same to American Civil Affairs Officers in the 
field if they fail to learn from previous American 
experience and the errors of our enemies.) 
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SOCIAL WORK IN WAR REHABILITATION 


Narrative Report on Relief and Medical Social Work in El Oro Province, 1942-1943 


By 


Angela McCutcheon 
Social Work Administrator, El Oro Technical Mission 


INTRODUCTION 


My introduction to the people of El Oro 
Province took place in a cemetery. A few days after 
my arrival, I was invited by Miss Bolivia Benitez, a 
respected, elderly social leader, to attend a cere- 
mony at Machala in honor of those who had lost their 
lives during the border dispute between Ecuador and 
Peru a year earlier. Miss Benitez, a tiny, swarthy, 
energetic woman, marched me a good kilometer un- 
der the equatorial sun to the outskirts of the town. 

About two hundred people had gathered in 
the cemetery. The rich and the poor had come. Don 
Rafael Gonzalez Rubio, local manager of the Mort- 
gage Bank, stood in his white linen suit among the 
nuns andthe parish priest. One of Don Rafael's pe- 
ons stood behind him, barefoot and respectful, hold- 
ing an old straw hat in gnarled fingers. There was 
a brief prayer, some recitations by stage-frightened 
children, the singing of the Ecuadoran national an- 
them, and a speech by the town's apostle of vengeance, 

This speaker was eloquent recalling the 
bombings which destroyed El Oro homes and killed 
the kinfolk of his hearers. He described the scatter- 
ing of the homeless. He spoke contemptuously of 
the "charity" they had received when they had re- 
turned to their homes--with a glance in my direc- 
tion--from the gringos, The insult was quickly 
hushed by the audience and there were murmurs of 
‘“‘ingrato.’»» Miss Benitez slipped her arm around me. 
I felt that I had been at least tentatively accepted. 

The “incident" in El Oro Province in 
southernmost Ecuador in July, 1941 had left the dis- 
trict bitter. There was a suspicious distrust of out- 
siders. Local pride seemed to demand constant re- 
iteration of the sense of indignity and martyrdom. 
Foreigners would not understand... . 

The attitude toward North Americans was 
somewhat thawed by recollection of the help extended 
by the Survey and Relief Mission sent by the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs in March, 1942, 
when the El Oro refugees began to return to their 
homes. The Coordinator spent $25,300 on food, 
milk, household equipment, drugs, surgical supplies, 
hand tools, and wages. At the same time the Ecua- 


doran Government allotted $3,600 for distribution 
under the direction of Mrs. Forrest Yoder, Presi- 
dent of the Women's Division of the Ecuadoran Red 
Cross. Mrs. Yoder, born in El Oro, is the wife of a 
North American, Her energy and kindness helped 
bridge gaps in understanding. 

On recommendation of the Relief Com- 
missioners a second field party, the El Oro Techni- 
cal Mission, was sent to Ecuador in July, 1942. It 
was my good fortune to be one of the four original 
members of this group and to serve as its Social 
Worker. Later eight more technicians were sent 
from Washington--administrators, agriculturists, a 
physician, two nurses, an engineer. At the start 
there was much speculation as to what we four could 
do to put the disrupted economy straight. Social 
work as a profession being unknown in Ecuador, the 
papers explained my presence by saying that a work- 
er had come along “to handle child welfare prob- 
lems." There was no resulting demand for "charity" 
then or later. 

El Oroisa drabarea of mangrove swamps 
and split bamboo houses on stilts. Although two 
degrees south of the Equator, the climate is relative- 
ly mild even at sea level. The estimated population 
of 60,000 is concentrated in eight towns, six on the 
flat coastal plain which was our project area, two in 
the high slopes of the gold-bearing Andes. Most of 
the towns are accessible by narrow gauge railroad, 
two (unmatched) spurs of which connect inland towns 
with Machala, the capital, and Puerto Bolivar, our. 
headquarters on the mud flats. The area we were to 
cover would include a population of approximately 
40,000--half of them within easy reach. 

There is a sharp division between the 
classes. But thecholoand the upper class( Sociedad ) 
are both of mixed descent. The cholo may own a 
small parcel of land or work for a larger landowner 
producing cacao, coffee, tobacco, bananas or sugar. 
There are no very large estates or great fortunes. 
Teachers, public employees, anu Chinese merchants 
are beginning to form a recognized middle class. 

The average family lives inaone- or two- 
room split-bamboo house with "tin" or grass roof. 
The inside walls are covered with old newspapers 
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to plug the cracks and give dubious protection from 
insects, There are seldom toilet facilities or privies. 
There may be one bed shared by three, sometimes 
four, members of the family. The rest sleep on the 
floor or in hammocks. The typical Orense is a day 
laborer earning five to nine sucres (35 to 63 cents) 
per day. Hisdaily diet consists of sancocho--a soup 
made of potatoes, plantains or yuccz, meat or fish-- 
when there is any--and rice, plat..ains, perhaps a 
glass of watery oatmeal gruel. Hischildrenare bare- 
foot and usually have scl ooling only through the third 
grade. His income jus: about covers daily food 
needs. Very little remains for clothing, recreation, 
or even tools. Yet there is a habit of courage and a 
delightful sense of humor that gives charm to the re- 
gion despite its drabness. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF 


Through the help of the Survey and Relief 
Mission andthe Ecuadoran Red Cross, and their own 
resourcefulness, most of the refugees had returned 
to their homes, and had been able to readjust to al- 
most normal life by July, when our party arrived. 
There were some who had not been able to make this 
adjustment. It may have been that they had not re- 
turned early enough to receive initial help from the 
Relief Mission in March and April, or because of ill 
health or personal factors. These were the people 
we were anxious to benefit in our plan of personal 
and family rehabilitation. We had no idea how many 
there would be. 

Remember the scathing references to 
"charity" at the memorial gathering, we realized that 
these people had a simple dignity, pride, and re- 
sourcefulness, which should not be destroyed. By 
publicizing our program, we might encourage atti- 
tudes of dependency and break down morale. Neither 
the municipal nor the national government made any 
provision for the care of the poor in their homes. 
Care of the sick, the needy, the old and the very young 
was provided for in institutions and we found a strong 
resistance to institutional help. A person in need 
usually appeals to family, friends, neighbors, the 
parish priest, or the Sisters of Mercy of St. Vincent 
de Paul. The priests and nuns have limited funds, 
but may, and often do, help with food or by referring 
the unemployed for a job. The nuns do a great deal 
of this work anonymously and quietly. 

Hospitals, schools, priests, sheriffs and 
labor organizations knew of the availability of funds 
for relief purposes. About a month after our ar- 
rival, we began to receive from them requests to 
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help needy families. With the help of two assistants-- 
Ernestina Vaca, former aide to Mrs. Yoder of the 
Red Cross, and Mrs. Guillermina Garcia, former 
school principal of Santa Rosa, we began work. Both 
girls were intelligent, knew the Province well, and 
had had time to pick up some fundamentals of relief 
work, 

Our first request for help came directly 
from a woman who stopped us along the road to the 
Santa Rosa Hospital. She knew that the North Am- 
erican Mission had come "to help people." She led 
us to her home, where four poles supported a roof 
of grass and two fragile screens of bamboo served 
for walls. A family of fourteen slept on the floor. 

Although only 43, Mrs, O seemed worn 
out. In the ungrammatical language of the hill peo- 
ple she told of the difficult time she had been having 
since her return to the Province, She had found her 
house burnt down. Mr. O had managed to get 
day labor at nine sucres, and Gerardo, her brother 
who lived with them, had had a job at five sucres a 
day. Then Mrs. O 's sister had died, leaving 
three orphans tothe family. Her brother had injured 
his spine in a fall and lost the use of both legs. It 
had become almost impossible to get along. 

We persuaded Mrs, O to have her 
brother examined atthe local hospital. In the mean- 
time we helped with food, clothing, and school sup- 
plies. The children received clothes to return to 
school. On recommendation of the local doctor, 
transportation to a Guayaquil hospital was paid for 
the injured brother. He was to receive X-ray ex- 
amination and treatment there. Relieved of his 
former burden, Mr. O began repairing his 
house withthe help of neighbors, After three months 
the brother, fully recovered, returned and found him- 
self a.job. We saw them several months later and 
found the family getting along proudly and well. 

The local Ecuadoran doctor at Arenillas, 
asked us to see the A family. He had found 
Mrs.A suffering from tuberculosis and recom- 
mended that she go to Guayaquil for hospitalization. 
But she dreaded the sanitarium and was concerned 
about five children, the youngest only two weeks old. 

The family lived in a ramshackle two- 
room bamboo house. Mrs,A , 25 years old, was 
lying on a mattress with the baby. The other four 
children, three of school age, were playing in the 
Same room. Her husband was heating water, clum- 
sily trying to prepare the infant's bottle of barley 
water. 








Mrs.A was hardly able to talk. Her 
husband dejectedly told us that he was at his wits! 
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end trying to take care of his household and at the 
same time provide for thefamily. He had quit his job 
as a farm hand to straighten out the household situa- 
tion. This meant withdrawing the children from 
school and relying onirregular help from friends and 
relatives. We gave clothing and school supplies for 
the youngsters, and a special diet of milk and eggs, as 
recommended by the doctor. Mrs. A agreed to 
go to Guayaquil when we offered to pay her transpor- 
tation. The older children returned to school and the 
grandmother agreed to care for the younger two. 
Mr, A returned to work. When Mrs. A 
returned afew months later, she was sufficiently re- 
covered to take over. 

These were two of the typical situations 
handled from August to November 1942. Sixty-nine 
referrals for relief were made throughout the area. 
Forty-three families, a total of about 250 people, re- 
ceived food, clothing, school supplies, bedding or 
household equipment, Twenty-sixfamilies were found 
ineligible because the family income covered the min- 
imum daily budget that had been prepared. On the 
basis of early reports, $10,000 had been allotted to 
family rehabilitation, Less than $800 had been spent 
when the program was discontinued. 

Meanwhile, through the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Mission, economic aid and agricul- 
tural loans were provided to small farmers for tools, 
animals, seeds and cash needed in production and for 
subsistence gardening. Committees were established 
in the various central towns for the administration of 
those funds, the members being selected by the farm- 
ers. The social worker helped in the formation of 
these committees and to some extent intheir manage- 
ment, For example, when one committee rejected 
eleven applications for loans, we discussed each ap- 
plication and five were reconsidered. We concurred 
in the other six rejections. 

The handling of these cases and others 
like them illustrated how economic security may 
develop through utilization of available family and 
community resources. In one case we prevented a 
woman from giving away her children by getting her 
a wash tub with which to earn her living. Such in- 
cidents proved the value of an individual family ap- 
proach, 

By November 1942, there was no further 
need for emergency relief as such. This does not 
mean that families would not continue to need help, 
for people will always be faced with temporary un- 
employment, ill health, and other crises. However, 
it was not felt to be our responsibility to establish a 
security which could not be made to fit into any ex- 
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isting program of the Ecuadoran Government. That 
was work for private groups. 


TRAINING OF COMMUNITY LEADERS 


The arrival of a Medical Director and Pub- 
lic Health Nurse in October 1942 seta somewhat long- 
er-term objective; toget at the deep-rooted problems 
of malnutrition, disease, and hygienic ignorance. 
This called for an extensive program of hospital re- 
pairs, dispensary construction, supplying of hospital 
equipment and drugs; training of medical personnel 
(doctors, nurses' aides, laboratory and social service 
assistants); establishment of new services, especially 
dental, and maternal and infant health, and education- 
al campaigns for the prevention and cure of prevalent 
diseases. When emergency relief ended, the social 
worker joined this program to serve as its commu- 
nity interpreter. 

Our immediate need was community help 
throughatrained group able to carry on some phases 
of our work after we left the Province. There was no 
existing group of the kind, although church auxiliaries 
and other organizations did providea precedent, Af- 
ter careful observation, we decided that our best hope 
lay in arousing the interest of the women of El Oro. 

Herea brief picture of El Oro women may 
be necessary. The chola, or woman of the lower 
classes, rarely has time for community activities. 
Her social life is limited to hearing the plaintive 
pasillo, a folk song sung to the accompaniment of a 
guitar, atnight, andto attending the yearly village fi- 
esta ina new calico dress, and shoes. Her circle of 
friends is limitedto a handful, In contrast, the wom- 
an of El Oro society--usually the wife of a small land- 
owner, with some high school education, lives ina 
frame house and has three or four servants and free- 
dom to travel.. Her clothes are bought in Guayaquil. 
She is well groomed and exquisitely polite. She may 
affect helplessness when faced by the loss of a cook, 
but showed magnificent stamina during the period of 
occupation and exile. She fled with children on her 
back, on foot, through jungle and marshes, often 
without food or water. 

Westarted our Women's League by finding 
a specific job for ladies of this leisure group to do-- 
sewing hospital bedding. We began in Machala with 
the help of our first friend, Bolivia Benitez. Miss 
Benitez was curious about the Public Health Program 
and we outlined it, stressing the need for community 
leaders. She asked to be allowed to organize a group, 
and within three days we received an offer to under- 
take the sewing project. Ten women met at the home 
of the wife of a Machala Town Councillor. 












We brought materials and joined inthe cut- 
ting and hemming. Five of the women had brought 
sewing machines. The afternoon's informal intimacy 
contributed toa warm relationship which was to help 
us in future work. That day the Legion Feminina de 
ProteccionSocial was established. 

News travels fast in El Oro. A few days 
later we went to Santa Rosa to another old friend, 
Guillermina Garcia, who had helped us in relief 
work. She had already heard of the Machala group 
and was ready to help start another chapter. A 
meeting of twelve women took place the same day. 
A persuasive speaker, Mrs, Garcia gave a vivid de- 
scription of the conditions she had found in her work 
with us--the dilapidation of schools and hospitals, 
the backwardness, the preventable illness and mal- 
nutrition. She outlined our general program, and 
put the responsibility upon the women to help im- 
prove Santa Rosa through cooperation with the Tech- 
nical Mission. The first work they could do was to 
help the hospital by sewing bedding. One woman 
suggested that the Mission pay a seamstress. The 
response was indignant. 

Our methods of selecting one dynamic 
leader, interpreting to her the important role that a 
group could play, and allowing her to develop the 
organization, proved successful. Rivalry between 
the towns stimulated activity. Seven branches of the 
Women's League were set upin as many towns. The 
groups met semi-monthly, set nominal dues, and 
opened membership to women who had contributed ten 
hours of work to the organization. There were 60 
members. In the villages school teachers undertook 
to help us without forming groups. The Women's 
League became popular. Local news correspondents 
wrote encouraging reports for the city papers of 
Cuenca, Guyaquil and Quito. There were favorable 
editorials. The Minister of Public Welfare gave his 
blessings. 

The sewing project led to the difficult job 
of preparing and distributing dried skim milk to 
1,000 people daily; a hospital fund drive; recruiting 
of candidates for the nursing, laboratory techniques 
and social work courses; a campaign against illiter- 
acy; and community preparation for campaigns 
against diseases. 

The ladies did a good, interested job. 
There was the time, of course, they sewed hospital 
Sheets with black thread. There were occasional 
jealousies. But these are minor in retrospect. The 
members were highly receptive to suggestion, new 
ideas, new methods. Their reactions were pretty 
much what one would expect to meet in Peoria, 
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Fresno, or New Bedford. Their vital need was work 
--Stimulating, useful, definite work. 

This was provided when five tons of roller 
processed dried skim milk arrived from the United 
States Department of Agriculture's Federal Surplus 


Commodities Corporation, in January 1943. This 
was intended to supplement the limited supply of 
milk until El Oro could produce it locally, which 
would take time, as the Province had lost all its 
livestock during the military occupation. Distribu- 
tion of five tons (50,000 quarts) of milk, in this new 
form, might have created a serious problem without 
the help of our Women's League. 

We called a meeting of all the presidents 
of local branches in Machala early in January to de- 
vise methods. The women felt that the establishment 
ofa milk station in every schoolhouse during the va- 
cation period would insure the best benefit and con- 
trol. People could come every day bringing cups or 
glasses. Water was to be boiled; preparation and 
distribution must conform to health standards. Uten- 
sils and charcoal would be provided by the women. 
Sugar would be supplied by us, since the milk powder 
was considered tasteless, 

The ladies felt that distribution should be 
limited to the needy, to expectant and nursing moth- 
ers, children from one to fourteen years of age, and 
to invalids. They would determine eligibility. The 
recordsystem set up showed name, age, occupation, 
weight, general health, number of people in the fam- 
ily, number receiving milk, total family income. A 
detailed weekly report was to be submitted to us. 

The first days of distribution were con- 
fused. Handling such large numbers (1,200 people 
had registered) was new to the women. We had an- 
ticipated that. Onthe first day a milk station opened 
we would arrive, usually on horseback, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, to find a noisy crowd of 350 
mothers and children. No milk had been prepared, 
no water was boiling. The Legion ladies seemed 
overwhelmed by crying youngsters, their pranks and 
the impatience of the mothers. So many had walked 
a mile in the hot sun, prepared with cups, and some 
of them with bread and cheese to eat with the milk, 
that we could not afford to disappoint anyone. 

We would appoint some of the mothers as 
monitors to organize games. They marched the 
youngsters out into the patio. Some of the older 
boys were asked to start fires, get water in gaso- 
line tins. The children came back from the patio 
in single file and were checked in by a League mem- 
ber, served, and ushered into one of the class- 
rooms. 
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The following day would show an improve- 
ment. The milk would have been prepared in ad- 
vance, the people checked into the classrooms and 
the milk served from large pitchers. A week later 
each station would be running smoothly. It had be- 
come acooperative enterprise in whicheaech member 
contributed his share. We had passed our ioad to 
the Women's League and they had distributed it among 
the recipients. With the opening of schools, milk 
distribution was transferred to the teachers and we 
withdrew our sugar contribution. Parents and teach- 
ers raised the money and more than 900 a day con- 
tinued to drink milk, 

The National Government was pleased with 
the press reports. The women received encourage- 
ment, The Milk Program became famous. 

Apart from individual benefits, the Milk 
Program served as an effective method of starting 
interestin public health. Handling large numbers of 
children and mothers gave aclue to community health 
possibilities, started a "hair and nail cutting" cam- 
paign at one milk station, encouraged cleanliness and 
tidiness in general. Finally, the milk station work 
led to detection of an epidemic of a mild contagious 
eye disease transmitted by gnats. The ease with 
which this was controlled built up confidence and 
made possible a whole series of approaches to the 
problem of controlling and preventing serious dis- 
eases and curbing malnutrition. 


LECTURES AND COURSES 


At the request of teachers andthe Women's 
League, a number of courses were given by the 
Medical Department. 

One aimed at teaching simple first aid 
practices, but by popular request lectures on gener- 
al hygiene and nutrition were also included. Under 
hygiene we stressed considerations of food and wa- 
ter sanitation, clothing, work, exercise, sleep, and 
personalcleanliness. Under nutrition, we described 
the basic food elements, their relation to body needs, 
and the native food in which these elements were 
found. We brought into the lectures the value of the 
new foods that our agriculturists had introduced into 
the Province. Teachers were referred to our Ag- 
ricultural Director for guidance in planting school 
gardens, and several were started. To the women 
this course was effective because it had specific 
home applications. It was given in three towns. 

By request of teachers and the local 
Board of Education, lectures on intestinal parasites 
and malaria were given to approximately 1,500 chil- 
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drenin nine towns, The children ranged from seven 
to sixteen years, The lectures were held informally 
in the schools, and cartoon pamphlets describing 
cause and prevention of disease and designed espe- 
cially for children were distributed beforehand. Em- 
phasis was placed on prevention through personal and 
home hygiene. The children were attentive and ap- 
peared interested and curious, They asked for and 
were given pamphlets to take home. Impressed by 
the children's healthy response to these simple lec- 
tures, many of the teachers began to plan regular 
hygiene lectures for their classes and we provided 
mimeographed material. 

Our work with parent-teacher groups was 
necessarily limited, since schools are on a primi- 
tive level, However, we attempted to reach parents 
informally through the schools, to determine what 
could be done to interest parents in dental hygiene 
for children. We offered to have our dentist give 
treatment at cost. There was no response until we 
canvassed the homes and called a parents! meeting. 
There we described the need, our available service, . 
and the possibility.of weekly time payments through 
the school teacher. Of seventeen parents present at 
one small town, fourteen accepted the offer. 

Direct personal contact is indispensable 
in getting parent interest and cooperation in public 
health measures. 


TRAINING OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Early in April, 1943, we began training 
and education of professional hospital and community 
assistants--nurses' aides, laboratory technicians, 
and social work aides--all professions new to El 
Oro. We met the obstacles of limited educational 
background, differences in social status, and low re- 
gard for such unfamiliar professions. The Women's 
League took the responsibility of interpreting the 
community need for their services to the young men 
and women they found eligible. As a result, appli- 
cations were numerous, 

The School for Nurses' Aides at the Ma- 
chala Hospital, which is administered by the Govern- 
ment and the nuns, was inaugurated in April, 1943, 
when repairs and additions to the building had been 
completed. Fifteen students were _ registered. 
Courses for technicians and social workers' aides 
were fitted into its curriculum. There were four 
social workers, all girls in their middie twenties 
with high school education. All four had helped the 
Women's League in its community work. Their train- 
ing for the most part was got on the job, for soon af- 
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ter they were hired they were placed in their own 
towns to supervise milk distribution, to prepare for 
public health campaigns, and to work in the hospi- 
tals. Their hospital work consisted of controlling 
registration and statistics, handling certain social 
problems, interpreting hospital service to the com- 
munity, and determining ability of patients to pay for 
hospital service. They attended the elementary 
courses on anatomy, physiology and hospital organ- 
ization given for the nurses' aides. They also at- 
tended the two courses on nutrition in health and 
disease, and social problems, obligatory both for 
social workers and nurses! aides, which were given 
by the social worker. The girls were also given 
practical assignments in preparing low-cost menus 
for children, expectant mothers, day laborers, peo- 
ple with sedentary jobs. . Menus and food prep- 
aration were discussed with the class in relation to 
health, individual body needs, and relative cost. The 
students seemed pleased with this practical informa- 
tion. On one occasion their enthusiasm proved em- 
barrassing. They criticized the Mother Superior's 
dinner menus as having a "high carbohydrate con- 
tent" and lacking in "necessary mineral and vitamin 
values." She was somewhat hurt, but nurses' meals 
improved after that. 

The course or social problems (eight 
hours) was given tonurses and social workers. Most 
of the students were from good homes and had lived 
sheltered lives. The course brought out the results 
of illness, from an emotional, social, and economic 
standpoint, on the individual, the family, and the 
community. From these discussions they arrived at 
some recognition of the problems which, as nurses' 
aides and social worker aides, they would encounter 
and how best they could be handled through existing 
community facilities. Because a frank discussion of 
conditions in El Oro might prove offensive to nation- 
al pride, we asked each student to give his ideas of 
the existing problems. They all mentioned the lack 
of effective school systems, health and education, 
Sanitation, water supply, and economic security, as 
fundamental problems. They were keen to recog- 
nize and relate these to the contribution made to 
their solution by the Agricultural, Sanitary Engin- 
eering, and Public Health Program of the Technical 
Mission and their own government. It was the re- 
sponse we wanted. 


Maternal and Infant Health 

In introducing maternal and infant care, 
we met with one or two attitudes possibly peculiar 
tothe cholos of El Oro. One was an innate resistance 
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to disease preventive measures in any form, coupled 
witha high sense of "shame" and "personal modesty." 
Another important factor was the lack of time avail- 
able to women who needed help most. These might 
have been serious obstacles if relief and milk dis- 
tribution had not built up confidence in advance. 

Word that we were planning these services 
was methodically spread by the newspaper, the 
priests, the Women's League, labor organizations, 
schools, local bulletin boards and our own personal 
contacts. It was explained that the new service 
would include supervision of the expectant mother 
and guidance of the infant's development up to two 
years. The clinics were welcomed and many were 
eager and curious. 

Facilities for maternal, infant, and child 
care had already been installed in the hospitals. 
Medical personnel had been given elementary train- 
ing. The necessary equipment for examination and 
demonstration--drugs, scales, sample _ low-cost 
cribs and layettes--had been bought or manufactured 
in the Technical Mission's carpentry shop. We had 
prepared the ground for further expansion of the 
clinics to include individual conferences and moth- 
ers' classes for instruction in sewing, bathing in- 
fants, and other simple activities. One day a week 
was set aside for clinics at each of the three hospi- 
tals and in the three dispensaries, Seven pamphiets 
were prepared and mimeographed. They included 
instructions for the care and feeding of babies from 
birth to two years. 

In Pasaje the day of the opening there 
were twelve women with their babies and two ex- 
pectant mothers, Our Indian waitress from the 
Chinese restaurant came with her two babies. The 
social worker aide registered the mothers; the 
nurses' aide weighed and measured the babies and 
prepared them for the doctor's examination. At first 
the mothers were hesitant. We convinced them that 
steady, trained hands would not drop a child. Yet 
even momentary separation was in some cases a 
real struggle. 

The first week showed total attendance of 
53 people (including children) in the six towns. The 
second week saw an increase to 64. From then on 
the service was established. 

After over a year of public health work in 
El Oro among a very backward people we found that 
the best way to reach the masses is to work through 
groups started by their own leaders. This is the 
quickest way. Helpful in establishing confidence is 
demonstration through a quick benefit, In our case it 
was milk and tonic capsule distribution, the effective- 
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ness of these being vividly evident. Of all the meth- 
ods of introducing health education for disease pre- 
vention--through Church, school, press, lectures, 
and the use of established groups--we found dealing 
directly with mother and infant the most satisfac- 
tory. 

During infancy the child is physically and 
emotionally closer to the mother. The mother is 
most concerned withthe child's well-being and hence 
receptive to suggestion and guidance. This may 
lead to early health habits affecting the whole fam- 
ily. The mother will bring new ideas and education 
back to home and husband. Equally receptive is the 
pregnant woman, especially during her first preg- 
nancy. She is young, impressionable, and easily 
guided. Her need for help is more candid. If she 
can be reached with health education, this is the point 
to enter the whole cycle of life. 


Campaigns Against Disease 

One of the most time-consuming jobs of 
public health work and one which required the most 
suStained effort was the campaign against prevalent 
diseases, especially typhoid, intestinal parasitoses, 
and malaria. 

The people of ten towns were prepared for 
our traveling clinics by word of mouth advertising 
and press releases. The clinics comprised a doctor, 
adentist,a laboratory technician, the social worker, 
and assistants, all of whom travelled by rail, truck, 
canoe, and horseback, over an area of approximately 
100 square kilometers, having a reachable popula- 
tion of about 25,000. The schoolhouse in each town 
was selected for the clinic. The majority of regis- 
trants for treatment were school children, Usually 
the first clinic day was devoted to medical and den- 
tal examinations, the second to laboratory tests, and 
the third to treatment, In the larger towns, clinics 
lasted from four to‘seven days. 

At the end of about two months, when we 
had covered all ten towns at least once, we started 
in again on a follow-up tour. On the second circuit, 
we found that a large number of the adults had 
dropped out. Even the 2,100 people examined was a 
small proportion of the total population, especially 
considering that nine out of ten had intestinal para- 
sitic diseases--frequently amoebic dysentery or 
hookworm--and over half of those examined had 
malaria. Even so, the ten per cent who were seen 
will facilitate the continuance of health center and 
extension work to be undertaken by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Public Health Service if present plans go 
through. 
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SCHOOLS 


My first visitto a rural school was trying. 
I had met the school teacher a few days before and 
had been given an invitation to visit her school. Al- 
though she could not have known exactly when I would 
call, she must have drilled her pupils in preparation, 
for as soon as I entered all the children jumped to 
their feet and shouted, “Buenos dias, senorita!” at the 
top of their lungs. While whispers about “‘la gringa” 
flew back and forth, the teacher advanced to greet 
me with the customary half embrace. At the same 
time she must have given a secret signal; for I was 
startled by lusty voices screaming the national an- 
them. 

While the teacher was showing me sam- 
ples of handwriting, drawing, and wood carving, I 
noticed that only three out of five children wore 
shoes. Many. of the boys wore only one shoe, the 
other being shared with another member of the fam- 
ily. My reflections on hookworm were interrupted 
by the children's open amazement at my feet. Num- 
ber five is huge in Ecuador. 

The room was equipped with rickety, two- 
seated desks where three, and sometimes four, 
children were crowded together. Lack of books 
made teaching very difficult, Pupils in the three 
grades at this school were supposed to provide their 
own texts, but the cost ran to the average father's 
daily wage. 

The schoolhouse itself was a two-room af- 
fair of split bamboo, supported about eight feet off 
the ground on mangrove stilts. The roof was tin and 
the floor was rough. There was one long window along 
the front, no lavatory or privy. A smaller room 
without. windows was the teacher's living quarters. 
Since the teacher's salary is only about $17 a month, 
roughly equal to the day laborer's hire, free living 
quarters are one of the inducements to go into the 
profession. 

A preliminary survey showed this school 
to be typical of the hundred-odd in the Province. 
Twelve schools were better, two worse, the major- 
ity about the same. Only the best schools in larger 
towns gave as much as six years of instruction. 
Two towns have kindergartens (one of them excel- 
lent) and high schools. The Provincial normal school, 
intended to supply teachers for the area, was closed 
for lack of funds. 

El Oro's teacher shortage seemsto be a 
problem common to the rural areas. There are 
about 150 teachers. Their average preparation 
amountsto seven or eight years. If a woman, the 














teacher usually comes from the upper social group; 
if a man, he usually has risen from the chola class. 
The expression, "He is a poor school teacher," indi- 
cates contempt. 

Children attending the public schools are 
from all classes. Parents of a large majority are 
illiterate or semi-literate. Attendance is irregular. 
In October, 1942, the Board of Education estimated 
the total number of children of school age in the 
Province at 10,000. Only about 6,000 were regis- 
tered. There was an average daily attendance of 
4,000. Absence is usually the result of illness, need, 
or parental neglect. During the harvest season, 
school attendance drops off still more. In the five 
larger towns of El Oro, there is an allotment for 
school lunches. Thirty of the neediest children of 
each of these towns are given lunch in a local rest- 
aurant. At the time of our initial survey there were 
neither school- nor public libraries. 

The Director of Schools in Machala, the 
capital, is responsible for all education in the Prov- 
ince. He receives 400 sucres a month (approximately 
$30). He has two assistants. Our preliminary sur- 
vey gave us a basis for discussion with him. A pro- 
gram of assistance to the schools was worked out. 
We summarized the urgent needs as repair of twenty- 
five buildings and construction of four or five new 
ones, provision of teaching aids (textbooks, black- 
boards, notebooks, mans, etc.), manufacture of school 
furniture, establishment of industrial and commercial 
courses and establishment of a night school for 
adults and children who could not attend during the day. 

By December, 1943, the Mission had been 
able to repair 24 schools. Furthermore, of the 
$25,000 granted to the Ecuadoran Government for 
construction or repair of public buildings about 
$16,000 was allottedfor the repair of six old schools 
and the construction of six new ones. Our contribu- 
tion was, of course, supplementary to what the Ecua- 
doran Government had undertaken. 

The 6,000 textbooks and 30,000 notebooks 
we contributed were matched by donations of pen- 
cils, pens, and other equipment. For the trade 
school in Machala, we supplemented the Director's 
purchase of two sewing machines and a typewriter 
by contributing one sewing machine and a typewriter. 
The Director employed a typing and sewing teacher 
and informal classes started in January, 1943. A 
large number of books for teachers, children, and 
adults were contributed to help establish a reference 
library in Machala and children's libraries in the 
larger towns. Public libraries soon opened in three 
towns. 





The effects of our help were soon obvious. 
School repairs increased seating capacity and re- 
duced possibilities of disease and accident. Ten ad- 
ditional rural schools were opened. Six night 
schools and informal classes in typing and sewing 
were started. Registration rose from 6,000 to 6,500 
within four months. 

More important than the material gains 
was the stimulating effect on school teachers, inspec- 
tors, and the Director himself. Through our milk 
program, the teachers came to recyugnize the impor- 
tance of health to good school work. They joined the 
first-aid classes. They stimulated formation of 
parent-teacher organizations and began to develop 
extracurricular activities--school plays, cooking 
clubs, school picnics, and sewing bees. School girls 
sewed hospital articles as a supplement to the Wom- 
en's League project. The principals of two boys! 
schools established vegetable gardens with the help 
of our Agricultural Department. Teachers began to 
include talks on hygiene as part of class work. In 
November, 1943, an Art School Exposition opened in 
Machala and a Teachers! Club. was started. 

These were the most gratifying results of 
our program--the signs of development and prog- 
ress. The Director of Schools wrote and published 
a flattering article on the Technical Mission's part 
in this renascence of educational activity. But the 
most important educational work was integral to the 
program of the Technical Mission itself. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This account of the social work and health 
and general educational activity undertaken over an 
eighteen-month period by the El Oro Technical Mis- 
sion touches on the larger aspects of its program. 
This took in agricultural development and extension, 
public works, sanitation, transportation improve- 
ment, and the opening or revival of industries. 

In a sense the whole program was educa- 
tional. Engineering students and farmers' sons re- 
ceived formal field training and the Technical Mis- 
sion's seventy-five Ecuadoran technical and admin- 
istrative assistants were offered courses in English, 
shorthand, and typing in addition to rigorous practi- 
cal training ina wide range of subjects. A number of 
them will receive Ecuadoran scholarships for further 
formalstudy. The four most able, having completed 
all courses offered intheir fields in Ecuador, may be 
brought to the United States for further study which 
will fitthem to takea leading part in other programs 
in which the Institute of Inter-American Affairs has 
an interest. 
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While there may be some small impor- 
tance to the observations of a social worker from 
Harlem's slums on the applicability of certain ac- 
cepted techniques to the problems of war rehabilita- 
tion, the essential lesson we learned was outside 
this special field. The success of the El Oro Mis- 
sion has been recognized by the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment, which is providing generous sums for contin- 
uation of the work we began. But what seems to us 
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outstanding is the need for close integration between 
several kinds of program. Agriculture/contributed 
an economic base, Public health took in nutritiom 
Engineering included teaching. Transportation im- 
provements made agricultural profits feasible;*’*The 
whole program started with relief and was rounded 
off with education. Within that broad area, all of the™ 
sixty or more projects undertaken were interre- 
lated. 


EXTENSION WORK FOR LATIN AMERICA! 


By 
Charles P., 


THE GREAT DIVERSITY OF CULTURES 


The expression, Latin America, was in- 
vented to include all areas in the Western Hemis- 
phere in which Spanish, Portuguese, and French are 
spoken. However, in the American Republics or- 
dinarily listed as belonging to the Latin American 
cultural group there are dozens of different Indian 
languages and dialects, Alsothere are areas in which 
Oriental and non-Latin European languages are spo- 
ken, Of course, language differences should present 
no insurmountable difficulties for effective extension 
work, but the many different languages spoken by the 
millions of Indians and other groups in Latin Amer- 
ica are associated with great differences in value 
systems, social structure and other cultural char- 
acteristics, In addition to these cultural differences 
and associated with them are the racial differences. 
Each country differs in respect to race but the three 
predominant races are, of course, the white, the 
brown or Indian and the black, All types and com- 
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binations of these existin Latin America and in ad- 
dition there are several hundred thousand Japanese 
principally in Brazil.9 

Because of these great diversities, it is 
obvious that a brief paper on extension work in Latin 
America can be nothing but a cursory survey or, at 
best, merely an introduction to the problems involved. 
Nevertheless, the article does attempt to bring into 
focus some of the cultural characteristics of special 
significance in extension work, which in turn further 
illustrate cultural diversity. This article also de- 
scribes the chief types of extension activities in 
Latin America, and finally, seeks to apply to the 
Latin American setting some of the extension guide- 
posts around which this article is written. 


CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS SIGNIFICANT 
FOR EXTENSION WORK 


Agricultural Extension and Research Are Needed 
There is no country in Latin America 
which could not raise the level of living of its farm 


1. This article is to appear inaforthcoming book entitled, "Making Extension Effective at Home and Abroad." 


2 Formerly Assistant Chief of the Division of Extension and Training, Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, USDA, now Head of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan State College. 


3. A good recent discussion of the various attempts to estimate and count the Indian population in Latin Amer- 
ica is presented by Donald Brand in "The American Indian: Forgotten Man of Four Centuries," Proceedings of 
the Conference on Latin America in Social and Economic Transition, University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 
querque, N.Mex-, 1943. The total population of the Americas is estimated as being 284,000,000--147,000,000 
in Anglo-America and 137,000,000 in geographic Latin America. The Latin-American population is broken 
down by Brand intc 28,000,000 whites, 60,000,000 mestizos, 29,000,000 Negroids, and 20,500,000 Indians. 
The countries having relatively the largest Indian population are Guatemala and Paraguay (65-70%) Ecuador 
and Bolivia (55-60%) Peru, Honduras, El1Salvador (40-50%) Mexico (29%) and Colombia, Venezuela, Panama and 
Chile (9-12%). The lowest percentages of Indian population are found in the West Indies (Haitt, Cuba, and 
the Dominican Republic), Costa Rica (2%), Argentina (2%), andBrazil (3%)- T. Lynn Smith has estimated the 


number of Japanese in Brazil as 360,000. 


This is considerably larger than some other estimates. See Smith's 


forthcoming book on Brazil, alsoCharles P. Loomis' "Applied Anthropology inLatin America," Applied Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 2, No- 1, Oct.-Dec. 1943; and J+ F- Normano's andA. Gerbi's "The Japanese inSouth America" - 


John Day Co-, Inc-, N-¥+, 1943. 
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people through disseminating improved practices 
and planting and breeding stock which are now avail- 
able. Although there are areas in Latin America 
where large estates have adopted the most modern 
equipment, stock and methods, the majority of the 
people who work the soil use little farm equipment 
more complicated or effective than the hoe, foot 
plow or machete. With millions of people deriving 
their living from the soil at extreme altitudes or in 
the world's densest jungles without draft animals or 
machines more effective than the taclla or foot plow 
or a large knife, it should not be necessary to be- 
labor the need for agricultural extension and re- 
search, Little research is directed at solving the 
poor man's problems. The author knows of no re- 
search investigation aimed at developing a more 
efficient stirring plow to be drawn by oxen or at the 
improving of guinea pigs, which are a source of 
meat for the poorest Indians of SouthAmerica. Both 
research and extension for the little fellow are 
needed and it is important that in many areas the 
little man, though ignorant, wants this type of as- 
sistance. As reported by T. Lynn Smith in confiden- 
tial State Department documents on Colombia and El 
Salvador and by Loomis for Tingo Maria, Peru, 
some peasants say they want extension agents and 
are willing to pay them. 


Lack of Specialized Professionals as Related to Na- 
tional Stability 

The North American agricultural techni- 
cian because he may not be interested in or familiar 
with phenomena outside his narrow field is often 
characterized as “over-specialized" and narrow- 
minded. However, no one can master all fields of 
agricultural science and specialization is necessary 
for the sake of competence. In many Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, where in the past the social structure 
has been relatively unstable, few people feel that they 
can become specialists. Many competent profes- 
sional men being unwilling to "put all their eggs in 
one basket" hold several posts in business, in govern- 
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ment or inthe occupations. Like the general farmer, 
they have the security which comes from knowing 
that if one line fails the others may not, 

As is always true of unstable social situa- 
tions, people devote an inordinate amount of time to 
personal and political relations either to retain the 
present position or to advance the status of the 
group which will improve the person's position. So 
far as those employees who are supposed to do ag- 
ricultural extension work are concerned, there is 
too little of what Veblen called the "instinct of work- 
manship" or the deriving of great satisfaction be- 
cause a project is well done according to the stand- 
ards ofthe profession. Too often the agent does that 
which he thinks will give him political power rather 
than that which will advance agriculture. This may 
be related to the insecurity of tenure of those in 
public service and to the undeveloped state of the 
professions which establish high standards of com- 
petence for their members. 


Superiority and Subordination 

There are certain other items of social 
structure which are said to be peculiar to Latin- 
American culture and which are extremely impor- 
tant for agricultural extension work. Thus it had 
been pointed out that the "peon - patron" relationship 
prevails more in Latin America than in Anglo- 
America (meaning by this latter term those parts of 
the Western Hemisphere wherethe language and gen- 
eral cultural streams are predominately English). 
"First there is a certain submissiveness resulting 
in a willingness to permit, without question, both 
church and lay dignitaries to determine individual 
action. There seems to exist a sort of potential 
peon-patron relationship in lay affairs and in other 
matters the padre or priest and his council are ac- 
cepted withless questioning than is the case in com- 
parable situations in Anglo-American culture."® 

A large portion of the agricultural popu- 
lation of Latin America lives on huge estates con- 
trolled by a few wealthy landlords who may seldom 


* Charles P. Loomis, "Extension for Tingo Maria, Peru," Applied Anthropology, Vol. 3, No- 1, December 1943; 
and Agriculture in the Americas, February 1944. 


* A whole literature has grown up on the subject of differences in Latin-American and Anglo-American cul- 
tures. Among the writings inSpanish of this type which have become classic, maintaining that the differ- 
ences are very great, are the philosophital treatise, Ariel, by José Enrique Rodo, and the poem, A Roose- 
velt, by Rubén Darfo. 

* See a discussion of this in Charles P. Loomis and Glen Grisham, The New Mexican Experiment in Village Re- 
habilitation, Applied Anthropology, Vol. 2, No» 3, June 1943; and Florence Kluckhohn, Los Atarquefios, A 
Study of Patterns and Configurations in a New Mexico Village, Radcliffe College Ph.D. Thesis, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941. Here this tendency is characterized as the "Patron Configuration." 
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see their plantations and know or care little about 
the welfare of the people living on them. It should 
be obvious that the extension work conducted among 
independent land-owning peasants on the one hand 
and the semi-serfs on the other calls for different 
considerations. Here it is important to stress the 
fact thatin Latin America almost every type of ten- 
ure and all varieties or patterns of superiority and 
subordination exist. Often there are large estates 
and small holdings in the same areas although the 
latter usually take the leftovers and farm the poor- 
est land, 

Sometimes this so-called "peon-patron" 
relationship is so deeply imbedded in the everyday 
life of the people that outsiders do not comprehend 
it. Thus, when the Canadian Baptist Church pur- 
chased the Guatahata Hacienda in Bolivia, the mis- 
sionaries, whose objective it was to free the serfs 
and Christianize the Indians, soon found their Indi- 
ans had become the most lawless in the whole area 
near Lake Titicaca. To restore order, whipping, 
the customary disciplinary control of the area, had 
to be introduced by Christian missionaries. Of 
course, they were able to dispense with whipping as 
a sense of responsibility and competence in self- 
government gradually developed among the Indians, 
but the fact that it was required at first should in- 
dicate that there are places in Latin America where 
the social structure may be characterized as being 
of the "peon-patron" type. This is one extreme and, 
as stated above, at the other end of the scale there 
are whole areas populated by the most independent 
people who are known for the resistance they offer 
to any worldly leader who tries to dictate to them. 
The people of Tepoztlan? near Mexico City could be 
used to illustrate this type. Although in the minority, 
there are many areas of Costa Rica, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Colombia, and other countries peopled 
by independent land-owning peasants who will resist 
domination by feudal authority or landed aristocracy. 
All of these great differences in social structure are 
of utmost importance to those who desire to develop 
extension work. It is one thing to work with inde- 
pendent land-owning farm operators, quite another 
to work with managers or peons operating and work- 
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ing the estates of owners who may live in the capital 
city or Europe. 


The Great Importance of Familism 

Another distinction often mentioned, when 
Latin-American and Anglo-American cultures are 
described, is the relative importance and large size 
of the family in the former culture. Of course, ex- 
treme familism is common and takes many forms 
among peasant peoples.8 For extension and rehabil- 
itation agencies to fail to use the large family in- 
cluding as it does grandparents, children and grand- 
children and other kin is frequently to overlook one 
of the most effective channels through which small 
cooperative activities may be initiated or other 
changes introduced into a village. The group and 
familial ties vary from the extreme group solidarity 
among the people of the Ayllus of the Andes to inde- 
pendent isolated peasant operators who dominate a 
fewareas. For some of the Spanish-American com- 
munities the familistic nature of the cooperative 
groupings of some of the villages have been graph- 
ically presented. Thus, in Figure 1, families are 
represented by circles placed on the map in sucha 
manner as to play up the frequency of mutual aid and 
the degree of consanguinity. The original geographi- 
cal location is completely disregarded. The degree 
of consanguinity is indicated by a symbol inserted in 
the middle of the line describing the frequency of the 
exchanging of work. The importance of the larger 
families as the basis of cooperative activity is evi- 
dent in this Spanish-American village, El Cerrito, 
New Mexico. 

All ofthe family heads are functional units 
in larger units which are outlined in the larger cir- 
cles A, B, C, D, and E, Patriarchs either direct op- 
erations or own most of the equipment with which 
the work is done. These large circles omit some 
families who function as parts of the larger families 
in other respects. For instance, the son-in-law (cir- 
cle 1) of the head (circle 3) of the larger group (B) 
deals individually with his brothers-in-law 3 and 13 
whodo most of their work in common, The families 
in large circle D are practically mutually exclusive 
so far as exchanging work with outsiders is con- 


7* Robert Redfield, Tepoztldn, University of Chicago Press, 1930. 

8. Among the many publications which would bear out this statement are the following: Carl. ¢. Zimmerman and 
Merle E. Frampton, Family andSociety, D. Van Nostrand Co. 1935; D. H. Kulp, Country Life in South China - 
The Soctology of Familism, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 1925, Vol. 1; Conrad Arens- 
berg andSolon Kimball, Family andCommunity in Ireland, Harvard University Press, Boston, 1940; and Horace 


Miner, St. Denis, A French-Canadian Parish, 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago; 


P. A. Sorokin, C. C. 


Zimmerman, A Systematic Source Book and Rural Sociology, University of Minnesota Press, 1930- 
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NOTE: OW THIS CHART THE CIRCLES REPRESENT FAMILIES 
INCLUDING AT LEAST A HEAD OF A HOUSEHOLD AND ONE 
OTHER RELATIVE. *THE LINE OR LINES EXTENDING AWAY 
FROM A GIVEN FAMILY INDICATE THE FREQUENCY OF THE 
RELATIONSHIP OF THIS FAMILY WITH THE FAMILY TOWARD 
WHICH THE LINE OR LINES EXTEND.*THE SYMBOL WHICH 
BREAKS THE LINES EXTENDING BETWEEN THE TWO CIRCLES 
REPRESENTING THE TWO INTERACTING FAMILIES, INDICATES 
THE CLOSEST DEGREE OF CONSANGUINITY EXISTING BETWEEN 
ANY TWO PARENTS (N THE TWO FAMILIES 
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cerned, but the brothers 23 and 19 do not do all of 
their work in common. 

Circle E is a much more complicated 
mixture of common and individual labor. No. 20 is 
the school teacher, although a son of the female head 
in No. 9, he is not an effective worker. No. 6, the 
son-in-law of the female head (No. 9), exchanges 
work independently with two brothers-in-law (Nos. 
10 and 11) and his own two brothers (Nos. 2 and 7). 
But even with these variations, the importance of 
kinship inthese cooperative activities is great. This 
is true even though the village has also the lone-wolf 
type of family much as No. 8. 

Some families do not reciprocate in ex- 
changing of work because of the great age of the head, 
as is the case of Nos. 4 and 5, or because of infirm- 
ity as in the case of the blind man represented by 
circle 18, or because the male head is dead, as in the 
cases of circles9 and 16. Thus, older families with 
younger married children are assured of a working 
force when age or death removes a member, Fam- 


FAMILIES EXCHANGING WORK, EL CERRITO, NEW MEXICO, 1940 
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ilies in these villages provide their own life and old 
age insurance, 

Even in newly established communities in 
Latin America, the importance of family ties in co- 
operative endeavor may manifest themselves. Thus 
only one ofthe 10 colonist families earning the high- 
est incomes at Tingo Maria in the jungle area of 
eastern Peru was not assisted by relatives. Figure 
2 describes loaning, borrowing, and exchanging work 
graphically without indicating degrees of consanguin- 
ity andfrequency ofthe contacts in one neighborhood 
in Tingo Maria, Peru, a new agricultural area. The 
size of the circles is determined by the number of 
contacts reported for the family the circle repre- 
sents. Note how the democratically elected extension 
committeemen are tied into the grapevine of mutual 
aid ties. Note also the kinship ties in the mutual aid 
groupings, even in the case of the new community 
made up of families from various parts of Peru. 

Of course, the available graphic material 
on cooperative patterns for El Cerrito, New Mexico 
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Figure 2: LOANING, BORROWING, AND EXCHANGING WORK AMONG FAMILIES 
IN THE NARANJILLA COMMUNITY, TINGO MARIA COLONY, PERU, 1943 
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Figure 3: LOANING OF FARM EQUIPMENT AND TOOLS AMONG 
FAMILIES AT OXAPAMPA, PERU, 1943 
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and Tingo Maria, Peru cannot be taken as typical of 
all Latin America. The former has been subjected 
to some Anglo influence and the latter, although Lit- 
tle influenced by Anglos, is a newly established com- 
munity. Figure3, which presents the loaning of farm 
equipment and tools in the fifty-year-old German 
colony of Oxapampa, Peru is more typical only in 
one respect--Indians, Mestizos and Whites and their 
inter-relationship are shown. Taken together the 
three charts should indicate the importance of the 
family and small informal familistic groupings in 
Latin-American rural communities. In the several 
older typical, communities. of Latin culture studied 
by the author, families engaging in intensive mutual 
aid are almost all (over 4/5) related by blood kin- 
ship. In various Anglo-American communities 
studied, less than one-third of the cooperating fam- 
ilies are thus related.? Although there is great vari- 
ationinthis respect, rural familism, when measured 
in these terms, is stronger in Latin America than in 
Anglo-America. There are, of course, newly set- 
tled areas in Latin America in which familism is 
relatively less pronounced, Wherever familism is 
important, unless there are counteracting influences, 
the nature of the functioning of committees in ex- 
tension work will be different than in other areas. 
Familism offers great advantages in furnishing the 
basis for cooperation, but it is apt to be associated 
with the showing of favoritism toward one's relatives. 
This may result in nepotism, feuds, and clannishness 
which make it difficult to develop professional ethics 
and competency among public servants. 


The Church 

By far the most important formal social 
organization larger than the family in many if not 
most Spanish-speaking villages is the caurch. The 
importance of this agency andthe importance of elic- 
iting the cooperation of the priesthood in extension 
and rehabilitation work cannot be overemphasized. 
In areas where the Catholic church is important, a 
priest who is interested in improving the technical 
agricultural practices of the people can, because of 


9 

ton, D.C. January 1940, p- 33. 
10. 

1944. 

really a farm village society. 

Workmen's families on large holdings are grouped. 
11. 


Carl C. Taylor, 
1944. 
operator is rare. 


12-Preston James, Latin America, Odyssey Press, New York, 1942, pe 182- 
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Argentina, according tothis description, has all types of settlements but the village peasant farm 
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the position he occupies in the social structure of the 
villages, accomplish in a few months what it would 
normally take others years to accomplish. Of course, 
many priests are not interested in agricultural ex- 
tension work and many areas in Latin America do 
not have priests. Nevertheless, rural Latin America 
is overwhelmingly Catholic, and the fine work of some 
priests in our own Southwest in the organization of 
cooperatives and other activities of an extension na- 
ture demonstrates what an enlightened priesthood 
can do in Latin America, 


The Importance of the Village 

Popular writers and lecturers commonly 
contrast Latin-American and Anglo-American rural 
life by stressing the prevalence of the peasant vil- 
lage inthe former and the isolated holding in the lat- 
ter, Of course, not all Anglo-American homesteads 
are isolated as anyone familiar with New England, 
French and Morman villages in the United States 
knows. As Smith? has shown for Brazil and as 
Taylor! has shown for Argentina, much of Latin- 
American rural home life goes on outside nucleated 
or line villages. However, most visitors to Latin 
America are impressed by the sameness of the forms 
of the villages, towns and cities and the prevalence 
of village communities in rural areas. This same- 
ness is emphasized by James: "In most of the Span- 
ish colonial cities the dimensions of the blocks, the 
width of the streets, and even the arrangement of 
the government buildings and the plaza were all 
standardized .. . features which characterize Span- 
ish cities from California to the Strait of Magel- 
lan."12 The rural investigator and visitor in both 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking rural areas is 
also impressed withthe extent to which the standard 
arrangement of buildings and streets prevails, al- 
thoughthere is much more variationthere than in the 
cities. 2 

This does not mean that throughout Latin 
America the Spanish and Portuguese village patterns 
have completely displaced the original pre-colonial 
form of settlement, In many areas to the south of 


* Charles P. Loomis, Social Relationships and Institutions, USDA Social Research Report No. XVIII, Washing- 


T. Lynn Smith, The Locality Group Structure of Brazil, American Sociological Review, Vol. IX, No. 1+ Feb. 
Here Smith states that Brazil which constitutes about one-half of South America's population is not 
Villages are most frequently composed of people who do not till the soil. 
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the United States the original Indian settlement pat- 
ternremains, Despite important differences between 
Latin and Indian cultural systems such as land ten- 
ure, family structure and other heritages it is some- 
times remarkable how little change was necessary to 
integrate the two patterns. Most of the pre-colonial 
Indian communities were village communities; and, 
since Spanish and Portuguese farmers came from 
cultural areas where the village form of rural set- 
tlement prevailed, it was only natural that with the 
exception of some Brazilian areas and some temper- 
ate zone regions, which in pre-colonial times were 
occupied by nomadic Indian populations, the village 
type of settlement prevails. Thus the village pat- 
tern, with the rectangular ordering of streets, the 
plaza whichserves asthe center in which the church 
and market may be located and about which stores 
and official buildings are arranged, and certain com- 
mon properties used by all inhabitants, has come to 
be a most common form of rural village or town. 
It is obvious that an extension worker who lives in 
or works among the farm people of one of these vil- 
lages should orient his program differently than the 
extension agent in areas of the isolated holdings in 
Kansas or in other places where individual isolated 
holdings are the rule, }3 

Throughout Latin America, familism is 
the keynote in village life. Family politics run the 
social institutions and the businessman with a large 
family following is more apt to succeed, other things 
being equal, than one with few relatives. Whole vil- 
lages or village factions are often family groups. 
Hence the importance of the previous discussion of 
the village and familism in Latin America. 

The present author assisted in the analysis 
ofthe methods used by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in family rehabilitation in a Spanish- 
speaking village in New Mexico in the hope that the 
village approach would have wide application in the 
countries to the south. The rehabilitation project 
was experimental and accurate records concerning 
methods and accomplishments were kept in order 
that the customary individual family approach used 
by the Department might be compared with the village 
approach, Throughintensive homeandfarm manage- 
ment supervision remarkable improvement in the 
level of living was attained in a short time and it was 
concluded that the village approach in which the in- 
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terrelations of families was the prime focus was 
better adapted to rehabilitation and extension work 
among the Spanish-speaking villagers of New Mexico 
than was the individual family approach. 

"The El Pueblo Experiment has demon- 
strated the importance of social organization in ex- 
tension and rehabilitation work. Previously, the su- 
pervisors in New Mexico had worked through indi- 
vidual families which had occasionally been organ- 
ized into cooperatives. With El Pueblo, an important 
innovation was introduced. Increasingly the super- 
visors worked with larger groups. The village struc- 
ture was used to lengthen the hand of the individual 
supervisor. The ditch associations, the small fam- 
ily-friendship cooperatives, the church and all the 
organizations of the community were used to imple- 
ment the rehabilitation and extension program. To 
use an anology, the supervisors used the ‘handles! in 
the villages which would multiply the results of 
their efforts. When 'handles' were not available, they 
created them, In this sense the Community Council 
and the Livestock Association were handles which 
the supervisors helped korg to increase the effec- 
tiveness of their program." 4 


Attitudes Toward Money 

With considerable evidence it has been 
claimed that most rural Latin Americans and many 
other groups who were relatively isolated during the 
long period of the development of what is called 
modern capitalism or modern commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprise have different attitudes toward 
the use of money than have Anglo farmers. While 
rural Anglo-Americans were disposing of the vari- 
ous vestiges of feudal and communal land tenure 
systems, the Spanish Americans and many Indian 
groups held things in common or under feudal ten- 
ure. Living for centuries outside the réalm of an 
industrial and highly competitive money economy, 
they cannot be expected to manifest the modern bus- 
inessman's attitudes toward money and the various 
aspects of money such as interest. Of course, even 
though the general outline of this characterization 
may be supported, there are great variations in this 
respect among Latin Americans. In the Spanish- 
speaking Southwest of the United States the people of 
the village of Chimayo, New Mexico are called 
Spanish-American Scots because of their interest in 


13+For an excellent account of how effective agricultural extension work was done under village conditions 


see Harold Bp. Allen, Come Over Into Macedonia: 


A Story of a 10-Year Adventure in Uplifting a War-Torn 


People, Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N-. Y- 1943. 


14-charles P: Loomis and Glen Grisham, 0p. Cit. p. 33. 














and familiarity with the handling of money. There 
are alsothe Antioqueiios of Colombia and other rural 
Latin Americans who are known for their shrewdness 
in financial matters. Some, however, would claim 
that these exceptions prove rather than disprove the 
rule. At any rate, Anglo businessmen who must deal 
with urban Latinos soon learn that they do not have 
a monopoly of the knowledge of how to make mon- 


ey. 


Attitudes Toward Time . 

Somewhat related to the difference in the 
desire to save or knowledgeconcerning the manipu- 
lation of capital goods is a peculiar attitude toward 
the use of time which has been described by many 
students of Latin-American culture. Those sympa- 
thetic tothe Latin Americans say they have the know 
how for graceful living. Those who are not sympa- 
thetic may condemn them as "lazy." However, al- 
though some call Latin America the Land of Tomor- 
row, there are people in Latin America, such as the 
Antioquenos of Colombia andthe Chimayosos of New 
Mexico who are called "go-getters." 


Expected Variations in the Rate of Diffusion of Im- 
proved Practices 

The effectiveness with which extension 
work may be carried on is closely related to the 
phenomenon which cultural anthropologists call dif- 
fusion. A new invention or an improved practice, 
such as hybrid seed corn and its utilization in one 
cultural or geographical area may spread very rap- 
idly, in another area it may spread more slowly. 
Other things being equal, traits which have been ac- 
cepted by one segment of a highly integrated culture 
will spread to the whole area more quickly than 
would be the case in a less highly integrated cul- 
ture.15 In Latin America both cultural and geo- 
graphical factors restrict rapid spread of improved 
practices. Populations are frequently heterogeneous 
and the people of integrated cultural areas are con- 
servative, resist change and are suspicious of new 
traits. 


Even if this were not the case, there are 
important physical factors which retard change. In 
the mountainous regions. human habitation is clus- 
tered in pockets and valleys at extreme altitudes 
which are segregated from other nuclei by passages 
or impassable mountain barriers. In the heavily 
treed regions of the selva, sparsity of population and 
the rankness ofthe jungle growth with other factors, 
make cultural diffusion slow. Since most of the 
mountain and jungle peoples live within an area in- 
cluded in a band 10 degrees on either side of the 
equator, it is interesting to speculate on the impor- 
tance of geographical factors as related to the re- 
tardation in the field of agriculture. Certainly in 
this area live people whoare among Latin America's 
most primitive agriculturists. This is true even 
though the geographical distribution of the most ad- 
vanced pre-colonial cultures was almost the reverse 
of what it is today, in that the great civilizations oc- 
cupied the plateaus of the central area between the 
northern and southern temperate zones then occupied 
by the least civilized peoples. In reality, modern 
agricultural methods have, with some few exceptions, 
scarcely penetrated the jungles of the tropics and 
the heights of the Andes. 

As the future spread of modern agricul- 
tural methods is contemplated and its relation to ex- 
tension anticipated it is important toconsider several 
types of cultural diffusion which have taken or are 
taking place. Mexico's student of Latin-American 
literature, Francisco Monterde! has noted that the 
trends and influences of various schools in literature 
read by the intelligensia followed definite patterns 
in their spread. For instance, romanticism and 
modernism in poetry began as succeeding waves at 
the northern and southern extremes of the cultural 
area at about the same time and gradually spread 
with a lag of 30 to 50 years toward the equator or 
the countries inhabited by large Indian populations 
living in the jungles or at high altitudes. Geogra- 
phers might explain the advanced stage of civilization 
and readiness to accept new traits such as these by 
saying that movement was from the temperate zones 


15 -Charles P. Loomis, A Review of Some Recent Studies of Southern Culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


USDA, Mimeographed Circular, p. 7. 


Here some studies which ignore the factor of diffusion in the explan- 


ation of the success of German farmers are criticized. Thus the present author found that the Pennsylvania 
sect, the House Amish, began planting hybrid seed corn before other Pennsylvania groups because the Penn- 


sylvania House Amish visited Iowa House Amish who were using hybrid corn. 


The total House Amish group, 


although living in different areas of the United States, is quite highly integrated. 


16 «Data concerning these observations, which are to be published in a forthcoming book, were presented to a 


class given in the National University of Mexico in 1942 attended by the present author. 
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toward torrid zones but in fact many cultural ele- 
ments are involved. 

If agricultural developments followed the 
same pattern, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay to the 
south and Mexico and the Caribbean area to the north 
would adopt or invent new practices first after which 
they would spread toward the equatorial jungles and 
plateaus. Mexico's anthropologist and sociologist, 
Manuel Gamio, believes that the earliness with 
which social revolution came to Mexico is due in 
large part to Mexico's proximity tothe United States. 
Mexican laborers who had worked in the States, even 
though not always gaining the highest wages, found 
it difficult to return to Mexican conditions of labor. 
Of course, the spread of improved agricultural meth- 
ods may not follow the same pattern as the spread 
of social movements andtypes of literature, but it is 
interesting to note that other cultural traits spreading 
over Latin America arrived last in the tropical and 
semi-tropical areas, where the various cooperative 
experiment stations and extension services of the 
United States and other American Republics are lo- 
cated.!17 In an area with so many complicated cul- 
tural, biological and physical factors it is impossi- 
ble to predict with exactitude the course of important 
events but the above considerations suggest possible 
trends. 


Generalizations Are Difficult 

In fact, the above discussion concerning 
social structure, attitudes and other alleged differ- 
ences between Latin America and Anglo-America 
will have accomplished its objective if it has shown 
how difficult it is to generalize meaningfully about 
so many diverse countries and cultures. There are 
certain general tendencies, but no absolute differ- 
ences, There are few cultural and mental traits 
present in one area which are not present in some 
degree at least in the others. 


TYPES OF EXTENSION IN LATIN AMERICA!® 
Itis almost as difficult to generalize about 


activities which may be classified as extension work 
in Latin America as it is to generalize about social 
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structure, attitudes and human ecology. Thus in the 
SpaniSh-speaking areas of Southwestern United 
States extension work is carried on by both the Ex- 
tension Service and the Farm Security Administra- 
tion.19 In Puerto Rico, the extension and rehabili- 
tation patterns of the United States were introduced 
and are gradually being fitted to the local needs. 
In some countries, particularly Cuba and Venezuela, 
some aspects of the United States Extension Serv- 
ice have been introduced. In other areas, particu- 
larly in the poorer and smaller countries of Central 
and South America, scarcely anything which might 
be called agricultural extension work is to be found. 
Agricultural Extension work in Latin America may 
thus be said to range from that of areas having most 
complete institutionalized systems to areas com- 
pletely devoid of anything which resembles exten- 
sionwork. On the other hand, we may say that prac- 
tically every type of activity which in the United 
States is called extension work is found some place 
in Latin America, Of course, outside of the posses- 
sions of the United States, no single country has an 
organization comparable to our Extension Service 
and the word extension, or a literal Spanish transla- 
tion of it, is seldom used in the sense that it is used 
in the continental United States and Puerto Rico. 
Such activities as exist are found in different min- 
istries and departments ofthe governments and some 
are carried on by nongovernmental organizations. 


Veterinarians and Regional Agriculturists 

One of the most common types of extension 
activity in Latin America is that of the veterinari- 
ans and regional agriculturists or agronomists, Most 
frequently these men are employed by a national min- 
istry or department of agriculture and serve a pre- 
scribed area, but sometimes they work for states or 
provinces, The agronomists are in some instances 
attached to local experiment stations, but in others 
they are not. Few veterinarians or agronomists 
spend the major portion of their time in demonstra- 
tion work or instructing farmers individually or in 
groups. Generally, an overwhelming amount of the 
attention of these and other men who could do exten- 
sion work is consumed by regulatory and police du- 


17+For a description of this cooperative work in experimentation and extension see Ross E. Moore, What Shall 
the Americas Grow? Agriculture in the Americas, May 1943, and Charles P. Loomis, Developing a Permanent 
and Stable Supply of Needed Agricultural Materials, Applied Anthropology, Vol. 2, No- 4, September 1943. 

18+ For this section the author is indebted to Ralph Allee, to T. Lynn Smith, Carl C. Taylor, Nathan Whetten 
and Philip Green, and the various experts in the Regional Branch of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations who prepared statements on individual countries but takes full responsibility for the statements 


here presented. 
19*¢f, Charles P. Loomis and Glen Grisham, Op. Cit. 








ties. However, with proper training, facilities and 
larger staffs, the services to which these agricul- 
turists are attached could in many cases develop ef- 
fective extension programs. 


Specialists and Campaigns 

Specialists who put on campaigns are also 
fairly numerous, In Argentina the cotton specialists 
of the cotton board are reported to be among the 
most effective agents. Brazil and Colombia also 
conduct extension work onthe campaign basis. These 
campaigns usually lack community orientation. 
Often a series of specialists bombard the villages, 
each attempting to "sell his wares" without enough 
consideration for the overall needs of the people. 


Extension and the Schools 

Extension work is also carried on through 
the school systems of many of the countries. This 
is particularly true of Mexico, Chile, Colombia, Ar- 
gentina, and Peru. In some countries, clubs com- 
posed of students carry on projects and receive prac- 
tical instruction from teachers and other govern- 
mental officials. The Ministry of Education of many 
of the countries has its own vocational agricultural 
programs carried on in both the normal schools 
where agricultural teachers are trained and in the 
lower-grade schools. Schools and ministries of ed- 
ucation also organize fairs and exhibitions in a num- 
ber of countries. In some of the countries the ag- 
ricultural schools carry ona type of extension work, 
such as that of the Brazilian schools which have 
Farmers' Weeks where agricultural methods, plant- 
ing stocks, livestock, and machinery are demon- 
strated or exhibited. 


The Mexican Cultural Missions 

In Mexico, the Federal Department of Ed- 
ucation has 25 Rural Cultural Missions distributed 
throughout the Republic which are carrying on ex- 
tension in isolated regions. The missions, having 
centrally located headquarters, attempt to extend 
their program to the surrounding area, in abouta 
dozen villages. Approximately one to three years 
are spent in each area after which the mission 
moves to another center. Each mission includes a 
Director, with teacher training and agricultural ex- 
perience, an agriculturalist, who is a graduate of an 
agricultural college, anurse, a social worker, a rec- 
reation specialist, a musician, a carpenter and two 
or more teachers of trades or crafts. The missions 
attempt to orient their programs to the needs of the 
people through the advice and discussion of a Com- 
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mittee of Economic and Social Action. This commit- 
tee is made up of local residents and to it is en- 
trusted the coordination of the total improvement of 
the community. This program has the advantage of 
being oriented to the needs of the local people, being 
equipped to cover a wide range of needs and being 
organized so that its influences may spread over a 
large area beginning with villages which are most 
receptive. However, the missions do not remain in 
an area long enough and follow-up programs would 
extend their effectiveness. 


Extension and Private Agencies 

Adult education or extension work in Latin 
America is also sponsored by nongovernmental 
agencies. For example, extension work is carried 
on by the National Federation of Coffee Growers, 
the Stockmen's Association and the National Agricul- 
tural Society in Colombia and the Federation of Cof- 
fee Growers and a semi-private agricultural insti- 
tute in ElLSalvador. The South American Fruit Com- 
pany, various railroad companies, the Agronomic 
Society of Chile and the United Fruit Company in 
various of the Central and South American countries 
carry onan instruction program in agriculture. Al- 
so in some countries such as Mexico, Paraguay, and 
El Salvador banks have developed both experiment 
station and extension programs. 


Demonstration Farms and Ranches 

Demonstration farms or granjas are fairly 
common in Latin America although, as is the case in 
the United States, they often have little more influ- 
ence than an exhibit of the artifacts of the cave men 
or pictures of the world of the future as seen through 
the eyes of an H. G. Wells, Frequently, in areas 
where the people use the foot plow, the "demonstra- 
tion" granjas are equipped with, and try to keep ac- 
curate farm management records using tractors 
pulling combines and huge many-bottom plows. To 
expect such "demonstrations" to change the people is 
like expecting Mark Twain's jumping frog to hop 
over the mce-n. 


The Churches and Missions 

Probably the most important type of non- 
governmental extension work carried on among the 
Indians in Latin America is that of the various church 
missions. Notable examples of this work is that de- 
veloped in the Sierra among the Indians of the Andean 
countries by the Salesian Brothers, the Seventh Day 
Adventists, Canadian Baptists, and the Evangelical 
Union of South America. Also, various Catholic 
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Orders other than theSalesians have been doing ex- 
tension work as a part of their missions programs 
for many years among the Indians. 

The extension work of various church 
missions of the Andean countries and the local rural 
schools, particularly those in Mexico, Colombia and 
Chile, and the work of the Y.M.C.A. in the rural 
communities in the area of Tepoztldn, near Mexico 
City, tend to be centered in the local communities 
and to be oriented to the local needs of the people. 
This stands in sharp contrast with the work carried 
on by most of the other agencies. In fact, one of the 
greatest weaknesses of the work carried on by the 
regional agronomists and veterinarians is that their 
duties are all too frequently spelled out in detail on 
the national level, making it difficult to meet specific 
local needs. Their programs are not, therefore, 
suited to the needs of the local communities. Another 
shortcoming of the extension work of governmental 
agencies is the tendency for various specialized bu- 
reaus with overlapping of competing programs to 
push their work with little coordination either on the 
national or local level. 


Extension and Colonization 

Where colonization work is going on as in 
Argentina and some of the Andean countries, there 
seems to be more orientation to local needs, which 
leads to a more integrated program than is found in 
areas less recently settled. This is partially due to 
the fact that there is official recognition that the de- 
velopment of the colonies cannot be blue printed be- 
cause too little is known about farming methods in 
the new areas. 

Little work is done in improving the home 
and improving the efficiency of the housewife except 
in Puerto Rico and on some haciendas in Chile. 
Since few women enter the professions, this field 
cannot be expected to expand rapidly but the gener- 
alizations made below apply to it as well as to that 
of improving farming methods. The 4H clubs are, 
however, spreading to other countries. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
EFFECTIVE EXTENSION WORK 


General Adjustments Which Are Needed 

As stated previously, in most of the Latin 
American countries there exists a rigid-class struc- 
ture whichcomplicates the development of extension 
work, This reflects itself in the various officials 
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who do extension work for the government. The 
graduates of the agricultural colleges are usually 
sons of well-to-do land owners or farm managers 
who have never actually done farm work and are not 
what in the United States are called farm-reared or 
sons of "dirt" farmers, These graduates usually have 
a disdainfor physical labor, which characterizes the 
wealthier classes. This general disrespect for and 
lack of experience with actual physical labor makes 
it difficult to organize effective demonstration work 
with the small farmers who must actually work with 
their hands. On the other hand, the large estates 
themselves can afford to hire well trained agricul- 
turalists. Thus, .it is obvious that it is really fam- 
ilies of the small farmer and the peon on the large 
estates who most need the assistance of extension 
workers in the matter of food production and prep- 
aration. One of the greatest needs in Latin America 
is the development of the professional attitude of the 
American County Agent and Farm Security Super- 
visors among agricultural workers. This would 
promote the development of a relationship of mutual 
respect and helpfulness between farmer and trained 
technician, Each would learn from the other and re- 
spect for the agent's ability in his field of compe- 
tence would partially overcome tie class barriers. 

The general structure of most of the Latin- 
American countries does not permit much voluntary 
local action in determining national policies or in 
electing national officials who function in local com- 
munities. This same principle carries over into 
most of the extension work done by governmental 
agencies, All too frequently the governmental bu- 
reaus send agents to the farmers to give out infor- 
mation “from on high", as it were. The bureaus are 
not so established as to permit the study of the 
farmer's needs andthe development of research and 
extension programs to meet these needs, As in the 
case of many centralized governments no effective 
mechanism exists through which the wants and de- 
sires ofthe people are brought to bear upon the gen- 
eral functioning of the bureaus. Therefore, consid- 
erable change in organization is needed. Extension 
work must be recognized as a two-way affair. The 
needs and experiences of the farmer are important 
and they must be carried to the experiment stations 
and colleges just as the knowledge accumulated in 
these agencies must be carried to the farmer. 

More local responsibility would lessen the 
tendency of agricultural specialists and bureaus to 
use local farms and communities as fields within 
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which to develop their own specialized interests ir- 
respective of the local needs, There are many ad- 
vantages inherent in the extension system which 
makes the agent responsible to various local units 
that may at least partially control the program of 
his work. Of course, this specification must always 
be coupled with another; that the local agent, because 
of his professional attitude, will never exploit his 
position to gain political office or power. As the 
agent develops this attitude, he will render compe- 
tent professional service directed toward the felt 
needs of the people. 

As one want is met, others may be ex- 
pected to develop around which new programs must 
be built. This general approach differs greatly from 
the health and sanitation brigades of the Andean 
countries. All too often these "flash" programs, 
even when supported by movies and other devices, do 
not carry through and in the long run accomplish 
relatively little. Even the Mexican cultural mis- 
sions mentioned above would no doubt be strength- 
ened by a strong follow-up program. It is recom- 
mended that extension work be integrated into the 
everyday life and culture of the local community in 
such manner as to get the maximum effect for each 
project which must be followed up and carried through. 

Extension work in Latin America, being 
in the formative stage, could well avoid some mis- 
takes made in the United States. In various parts of 
the world, experiments in extension work have 
demonstrated that most progress is made when the 
different agencies are brought to bear on the whole 
range of needs and wants of the local community in 
an integrated manner. [If different administrative 
units are established for all activities of separate 
bureaus with little integration, as frequently occurs 
in the United States, much competition, overlapping, 
duplication, and frustration of work and purpose and 
general inefficiency are the inevitable results. It 
is, therefore, recommended that the extension pro- 
gram be established in such a manner that the ex- 
tension agent utilizes the resources of all bureaus 
tosolveruralproblems. He should be a well trained 
agriculturalist but he should not be so highly spe- 
cialized that he lacks sympathy with health, recre- 
ation, and other essentials of community life. 

In Latin America as well as in other areas 
there is often a tendency for law makers and bureau 
officials to attempt to spell out all that should be 
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done in the future by a given agency which is being 
established. It is recommended that this tendency 
be avoided in the development of extension work in 
Latin America. It is highly important that rules 
and regulations and bureaucratic red tape not be 
permitted to distort or hamstring the normal devel- 
opment of extension work; which, because it should 
be oriented to local needs, cannot be blue printed in 
detail on the national level either in formal legisla- 
tion or bureaucratic regulations until experience in 
the community has developed a desirable local pat- 
tern. 

All of the agencies which are carrying on 
extension work, whether governmental, church, or 
private, could improve their programs if certain 
principles were followed. These principles will be 
discussed one after another and their relevancy to 
Latin America indicated. 


1. Workshouldbe started in communities where 
entry can be made comparatively easily. The ef- 
fectiveness of this principle has been demonstrated 
by Spencer Hatch in India and Mexico,” and at the 
present time the International Missionary Council 
is studying the Andeancountry to determine where to 
enter with an agricultural mission program. The 
principle may appear obvious but it has often been 
ignored especially by agricultural missionaries, It 
has been compared to infiltration in military tactics. 
To attack where the greatest resistance will be of- 
fered is often foolish, because the communities of- 
fering this resistance may be easily won over later 
when they see how effective the methods are in the 
communities where an entry can be gained easily. 


2. Gaina thorough knowledge of the main values 
or pillars of the local culture before launching any 
program of action. This means that rural extension 
services, rural schools, and agricultural missions 
which carry on extension work can learn much from 
the cultural anthropologists and rural sociologists 
who have made studies in Latin America. If the 
values (including beliefs, attitudes, taboos and the 
like) are not known, mistakes which may delay pro- 
grams many years are apt to be made. In one area 
in Latin Americaa government agent from the United 
States almost caused a mutiny among his workers 
by ordering that mango trees be chopped down along 
with others to make ground available for a crop 
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needed for the war. After considerable time was 
wasted, the agent realized that cutting down mango 
trees violated the mores. Thereafter they were 
permitted to remain standing. If the values and as- 
pirations of a people are known, the changes which 
one desired to introduce can be related to them. In 
most of the extension work being carried on in Latin 
America, all too little is known about the desires 
and attitudes of the peuple of local areas, 


3. For demonstration purposes choose a site 
that is advantageously located. Not far from Tep- 
oztlan, Mexico, Hatch22 chose a site for his hous- 
ing and farm demonstration project. Through a nar- 
row valley in which the project is located the people 
of the surrounding villages must pass to get to the 
trade center in Tepoztlén. In only a few years, items 
from the demonstration center have been copied by 
the villagers who saw them and askedto have them 
explained. Roads, water courses and all types of 
channels of communication are determining factors 
in the choice of sites for demonstration projects. 
Isolated settlements are common in the Equatorial 
jungle and mountains, Other things being equal, the 
communities inthe larger nuclei of population should 
be entered first inorder to get the maximum spread. 


4. The needs of the whole community should be 
met. No one faction or group should receive all the 
benefits of the program. Thus, at the resettlement 
colony of Tingo Maria, Peru more attention was giv- 
en to the mestizo farmers than to the poorer Indi- 
ans, Already, after only a few years in the colony, 
quite serious diseases have developed among the 
Indian settlers and these diseases have become a 
menace to the whole colony. If extension is to be ef- 
fective in Latin America, the landlords of the great 
plantations and large estates must realize that it is 
to their advantage to improve the heaith and well- 
being of the poorer laborers and croppers. Alli too 
frequently a small group of experts who have spe- 
cialized in a single crop put on a campaign to get 
the people to change practices involving this crop or 
adopt it. Technical professional groups are apt to 
be like evangelical religious cults in their ardor to 
advance their specialty. They push it often disre- 
garding the other needs of the people. 


5. Demonstrate the need and practicality of the 
new program before trying topush it. In the rehabil- 


22 «Spencer Hatch, Op. Cit. 
23-charles P. Loomis and Glen Grisham, Op. Cit. 
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itation program in the Spanish-American community 
in New Mexico studied by the author, the water in 
the ditches and river from whichthe people procured 
their supply for drinking and home use was found by 
the health authorities to be contaminated. Villagers 
were required to dig through fifteen feet of solid 
rock to get well water. Later, the wells were re- 
ported by the State HealthServiceto be contaminated. 
The health authorities then chlorinatedthe water and, 
as a result, the villagers began again to get their 
water from the contaminated ditches and the river. 
They are still doing this because they had not devel- 
oped a felt need for pure water. 


6. Bring together ina familiar environment peo- 
ple who already know one another. Some of the 
church schools in Latin America de violence to this 
principle. They take the Indian children out of their 
communities and do not permit them to return home 
for a period of years. The few who do return, after 
such education, find it difficult to apply what they 
have been taught. Instead, they are forced by their 
conservative elders to conform once more to the 
life of the village, where social pressure is very 
great against anyone who seeks to be different. 
Churches which carry on programs in the villages 
themselves may not change the children so rapidly 
but the changes are more lasting than in the interne- 
type of training which divorces the child from his 
own people. When leaders in the community try out 
new practices and these prove to be successful, others 
will follow. This is not always true when strangers 
adopt or bring in new practices, It is claimed that 
motion pictures which describe processes to be adopt- 
ed by the local people may be made more effective if 
local scenes with local people can be interspersed in 
the standardized extension picture. If this claim is 
true, the principle here discussed is illustrated. 


7. Start with projects that are important to the 
farmer and whose importance will be easily demon- 
strated to him. If it is desired to change a practice 
which results in "bucking the mores" much time will 
be required. The extension or other service can at- 
tain status for itself more rapidly by working on 
changes which demonstrate their value without arous- 
ing emotions. Missionaries who begin by attempting 
to change morals before they have demonstrated the 
value of the new practices they wishto introduce may 
postpone the attainment of their objective. They 
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should begin with something to which the people are 
more receptive. Protestant missionaries have been 
successful in getting thousands of Indians to give up 
chewing coca leaves (from which cocaine, the nar- 
cotic, is made) by substituting the American drinks, 
coca cola, etc. However, coca has been so closely 
tied to the social values and customs of the people 
since Inca times andis such a strong, habit-forming 
drug that the change could be accomplished only after 
the missionaries had carried onan educational cam- 
paign and established themselves in the area through 
their medical and educational services. 


8. Start with what the people have. Many of the 
experiment stations located among the poorest people 
in Latin America work with modern mechanical 
equipment, whereas most of the people use hand tools 
and cannot buy mechanical equipment. Some church 
stations demonstrate agricultural: methods to their 
internes with equipment completely beyond the peo- 
ple's reach. Purebreed livestock is exhibited and 
local stock disparaged when an improvement breeding 
program based on the hardy local animal is what is 
really needed. Agencies which are content to start 
with the people where they are and gradually lead 
them to the use of better practices are likely to make 
the most progress in the long run. 


9. Let the program evolve from the people and 
remain their program. Programs brought in from 
outside by polished-booted agents who would not dare 
to soil their hands may be looked upon by the com- 
mon people as theoretical or as advocates of "book" 
agriculture. An agent stands a much better chance 
of having scientific practices accepted when he es- 
tablishes himself with the farmers and works with 
them and when he takes their own problems to the 
experiment station for solution. When a disease or 
a pest attacks crops or livestock, the farmer or com- 
mittee requesting a cure or control will probably 
put it into operation immediately. No salesmanship 
is required for what the people themselves want and 
askfor. Many anagent has delayed the acceptance of 
a practice or implement by pushing its adoption so 
hard that conservative people take public stands 
against the items. When this happens, the agent must 
often design a face-saving device before adoption is 
accomplished. It is, of course, a violation of the 
above principle to permit people to take a public 
stand against an item being introduced. 

Before the New Mexico experiment in vil- 
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lage rehabilitation24 carried on by the United States 
Department of Agriculture was begun in El Pueblo, 
the plan was explained in detail to the people. The 
economic and social structures of several villages 
were analyzed in detail and the people were given to 
know that even if they voted to participate their vil- 
lage might not be "chosen." The fact that the people 
voted for andclaimed the program was an important 
factor in the progress made. 


10. Utilize local leadership appropriate to the 
given situation. No effective extension agent over- 
looks the necessity of extending his activities through 
the use of leaders whokeep him in touch with the lo- 
cal problems and felt needs and at the same time 
help him extend the new practices or planting stocks 
which are introduced. The leaders who may form 
his advisory committee channel problems from the 


- whole area to him and carry back the solutions and 


improved practices. When leaders for a given ac- 
tivity are elected they generally are mouthpieces for 
the whole community. A study of Chart 1, which de- 
scribes the interrelations of the extension leaders 
in Tingo Maria, Peru, will illustrate this necessity. 

In Peru, a Protestant denomination es- 
tablished a small but well equipped medical and sur- 
gicalclinic far up inthe altitudes of the Andes, many 
miles from any hospital or adequate medical facil- 
ities. Local Catholic doctors prevented the surgeon 
from getting his license to practice. However, when 
they attempted to have him removed, the local peo- 
ple, including their leaders, flooded the President of 
the Republic with letters. The President himself 
visited the clinic, found that the local people were 
getting excellent service, and the license was forth- 
coming. Local leadership combined with the outside 
leadership overcame opposition. 

One of the most interesting projects ever 
designed to test this general principle is the Indian 
Lay Health Program for Nicaragua and Ecuador of 
the Inter-American Indian Institute. Arrangements 
have been made to introduce simple medical practices 
and medicine to the Indians through their medicine 
men and other local leaders. Health and sanitation 
surveys are made to diagnose the type of aid which is 
needed and can be introduced by this method after 
which the local people are given the required type of 
training to carry onthe program. The program is to 
date experimental but the response has been very 
good andinthe one community where work has begun 
seems receptive. 
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